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Editorials 


E have not always been in 
agreement in matters of race 
relations with the Montgomery 


(Alabama) Advertizer. There have been 
times when we have 
felt that its editorial 
policy toward the 
citizenship rights of 
the Negro was short-sighted, illiberal 
and tinged with the spirit of racial in- 
tolerance. But for its recent editorial, 
“The White South’s Opportunity at Tus- 
kegee Institute,’ May 24th, we have 
nothing but gratitude and praise. 

The editorial in question was in re- 
sponse to an article by the new President 
of Tuskegee, Dr. Frederick Douglass 
Patterson, published in the special Tus- 
kegee section of the ddvertizer. In this 
article Dr. Patterson said: 


A Challenge to 
The White South 


“As Dr. Moton gives up the active manage- 
ment of the school so that he may be preserved 
in usefulness as president emeritus where his 
wise counsel will be continually sought, it seems 
wise and providential that the new administra- 
tion should begin with a previously unrequested 
gift from the white people of the South, through 
which will be registered the concrete and tan- 
gible indorsement of Tuskegee Institute’s pro- 
gram. It is suggested that this gift be a com- 
pletely equipped and landscaped agricultural 
building. No gift could be more significant of 
the school’s activities or of the basic needs of 
the Negroes of the South. Such a building should 
have no superior on the campus, and should be 
given a name which would at once identify it 
with the South. 

“This building, which would become a monu- 
ment to race relations, would be a perpetual 
source of pride and satisfaction to Southerners, 
white and black, who make annual pilgrimage 
to Tuskegee. 

“We could ask for no more worthy indorse- 
ment of the third administration of Tuskegee 
Institute than this which would say to the eyes 
of the world that the white South not only ap- 
proves of Tuskegee Institute’s program, but in 
this tangible way expresses the hope that its 
signal services to the Negro, to America, and to 
civilization will continue.” 


Commenting on this challenge which 


Dr. Patterson issued to the South, the 
Advertizer, in an appeal to editors of the 
South, says: 

... “The white South, while rejoicing in Tus. 
kegee, has assumed for decades that ‘rich Yan. 
kees’ would gladly pay all the cost of making 
Tuskegee great—while the South would enjoy 
the glory of tolerating the greatest cultural ex. 
periment for Negroes in the world here in the 
Black Belt. 

“It would be a magnificent and beautiful thing 
for the white people of the South to erect a 
memorial to racial neighborliness, understanding 
and sympathy on the campus at Tuskegee. 

“Such a memorial would be a constant re- 
minder to Negro youths seeking their develop- 
ment at Tuskegee that the white man of the 
South is not their natural enemy, but their friend 
and well-wisher. 

“It would be a wholesome, a salutary psy- 
chological experience for Southern whites to 
pause, to think and to act in the interest of such 
a cause. 

“It would be a salutary psychological ex- 
perience for Southern whites to go through the 
sort of South-wide ‘campaign’ that will be ne- 
cessary to raise so large a sum for so beautiful 
a purpose. We suspect the sum required would 
not be less than $500,000. 

“The Advertizer believes that the white South 
would welcome the opportunity to express tan- 
gibly its appreciation of the enduring work that 
is being done for both races at Tuskegee. 

“The Advertizer believes that no other single 
act by Amercian whites would go farther in the 
end to cement relations between the white South 
and the black South than for the white South 
to donate the funds for a great agricultural 
building on Tuskegee’s campus. 

“The emotional effect of this graceful gesture 
would be subtle, far-reaching, and in the end 
deeply satisfying to all concerned. . . . 

“Tuskegee with its powerful financial back- 
ing, can no doubt go on independently of the 
white South. 

“But can the white South afford to permit 
Tuskegee to do so? Can the white South go on 
forever stuffing its surplus cotton into its ears 
so that it may not hear anything that it does 
not wish to hear ? 

“Does not the white South realize that the 
Negro has come to stay? . 

“Isn’t it about time that whites and blacks 
in the South should get down to the brass tacks 
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of reality and together seek a comfortable Way 
of Life for both races? 

“Isn't it about time for the white South to 
ask the privilege of acquiring a spiritual equity 
in the greatest educational enterprise for Ne- 
groes on earth, an enterprise which happens to 
be seated in the Deep South, indeed just 40 
miles from the First Capital of the Confeder- 
acy? 

“Let the white South search its soul and find 
out how good it is in the light of this pleasant 
challenge from the new and brilliant young 
chieftain of Tuskegee Institute ! 

“The Advertizer wishes to be the first to sign 
up for the duration of the war. The Advertizer 
is ready to go!” 

The noble sentiment above expressed 
has already been echoed in the leading 
papers in the South, powerful papers 
which for years have determined public 
opinion as to the Negro. Dr. Patterson 
in enlisting the co-operation of the 
Southern press, in a great educational 
undertaking, has made an auspicious be- 
ginning as President of Tuskegee. 


NENT the treatment of the Negro 
in literature and on the screen, it 
is interesting to note the reactions 

of the “untutored”’ African who has been 
depicted in a thous- 
and travel books— 
unnumbered studies, 
countless school] 
books as an ignorant savage. Just now 
there is a popular motion picture being 
shown in the British Isles called Sand- 
ers of the River, by Edgar Wallace, an 
English novelist. In commenting on this 
picture and novel Zik, whose column 
captioned “Inside Stuff,” is a regular 
feature of the dfrican Morning Post, a 
lively and well edited daily of Accra, 
Gold Coast, West Africa, bitterly attacks 
the treatment of the Negro in literature 
and on the screen in the following lang- 
uage: 

... “Again, in the realm of literature, we find 
the black race portrayed as sub-human. In fact 
most of the novels which have earned a great 
reputation have done so at the expense of the 
black races. 

“Take the modern novels in America and 
England, for example, you will never find a 
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novelist who will have the moral courage to 
give the black man or woman a position of re- 
spect in his characters. Blacks are either clowns, 
servants, or imbeciles, so far as their character- 
ization is concerned. . . . 

“Today, the most fascinating method of lend- 
ing realism to a portrayal of the African as an 
ignoramus or coward or servant is the cinemato- 
graphic reels. Outside of an all-Negro produc- 
tion, one hardly finds Hollywood or Elstree 
ready to portray the African man as a hero, or 
an African woman as a heroine.” . . . 


But Zik reserves his most annihilating 
criticism for American Negro actors and 
actresses, especially Paul Robeson, ad- 
mittedly one of the most popular and 
one of the most gifted of American art- 
ists. Discussing the picture Sanders of 
the River, he says: 

“We are not interested in the portrayal of 
the African as a god or as a devil, necessarily, 
in this instance. What we are racking our brains 
is the mentality of those people of African de- 
scent who on the one hand would criticize the 
attempts of Europeans to undervalue our cul- 
ture, and on the other hand would bow down 
to the almighty pound shilling pence. 

“Why did Mr. Paul Robeson choose to play 
such an ignominious role to undervalue African 
mentality. A man of his education—he is B.A., 
LL.B.—seems to be a liability to the race... . 

“But for Mr. Paul Robeson, a man who has 
been philosophizing about the destiny of the Ne- 
gro race, to continue accepting parts in dramat- 
ics and cinemas which depict the Negro as some- 
thing below human, is an indication of a lack of 
‘foundations,’ to borrow the terminology of 
my friend, Mr. Kobina Sekyi. . . 

“Sanders of the River may soon reach our 
shores for reproduction on our screens. Who- 
ever sees this picture will be shocked at the ex- 
aggeration of African mentality so far as super- 
stititous beliefs are concerned, not to speak of 
the knavery and chicanery of African chiefs. 

“Although we have not seen the picture. but 
having read the novel, and having seen parts 
of the picture whilst in process of production in 
Elstree, and knowing some African students who 
proselyted themselves in order to earn three 
guineas a day, acting as soldiers of the 
R.W.A.F.F., or dancing the ‘Achiko,’ one feels 
that what is being paraded in the world today 
as art or literature is nothing short of propa- 
ganda. The will of the inferior is being substi- 
tuted for the will of the superior, by potent 
means of propaganda camouflaged as art or 
literature.” 
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New Deal and the Negro without consider- 

ing the status of the Negro prior to the 
advent of the Recovery Program. The present 
economic position of the colored citizen was not 
created by recent legislation alone. Rather, it is 
the result of the impact of a new program upon 
an economic and social situation. 

Much has been said recently about the occu- 
pational distribution of Negroes. Over a half of 
the gainfully employed colored Americans are 
concentrated in domestic service and farming. 
The workers in these two 


L: is impossible to discuss intelligently the 


The New Deal and the Negro 


A Look at the Facts 


By Ropert C. WEAVER 


tant, however, will be its creation of direct em- 
ployment opportunities for all occupational 
classes of those on relief. 

Although it is regrettable that the economic 
depression has led to the unemployment of so 
many Negroes and has threatened the cretion 
of a large segment of the Negro population as 
a chronic relief load, one is forced to admit that 
Federal relief has been a godsend to the unem- 
ployed. The number of unemployed in this 
country was growing in 1933. According to the 
statistics of the American Federation of Labor, 

the number of unemployed 


pursuits are the most casual 
and unstable in the modern 
economic world. This follows 
from the fact that neither of 
them requires any great capi- 
tal outlay to buy necessary 
equipment. Thus when there 
is a decline in trade, the un- 
employment of workers in 
these fields does not necessi- 
tate idle plants, large depre- 
ciation costs, or mounting 
overhead charges. In such a 


From the young and 
brilliant Adviser on Negro about 10,500,000 and _ al- 
Affairs in the Department 
of the Interior comes this 
appraisal of the New Deal 
and the Negro. 

—The Editor. Local relief monies were 


increased from 3,216,000 in 
January, 1930 to 13,689,000 
in March 1933. In Noven- 
ber, 1934, the number was 


though there are no compar- 
able current data available, 
estimates indicate that cur- 
rent unemployment is _less 
than that of last November. 


shrinking ; and need and star- 
vation were facing those un- 


situation, the employer has 
every incentive to dismiss his workers; thus, 
these two classes are fired early in a depression. 

The domestic worker has loomed large among 
the unemployed since the beginning of the cur- 
rent trade decline. This situation has persisted 
throughout the depression and is reflected in the 
relief figures for urban communities where 20 
per cent of the employables on relief were form- 
erly attached to personal and domestic service. 
Among Negroes the relative number of domes- 
tics and servants on relief is even greater. The 
data for go typical cities will be found in table 
on the following page. 

In these cities, 43.4 per cent of the Negroes 
on relief May 1, 1934, were usually employed as 
domestics. The demand for servants is a de- 
rived one; it is dependent upon the income and 
employment of other persons in the community. 
Thus, domestics are among the last rehired in 
a period of recovery. 

The new works program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will attack this problem of the domestic 
worker from two angles. Insofar as it accelerates 
recovery by restoring incomes, it will tend to in- 
crease the demand for servants. More impor- 


able to find an opportunity to 
work. A Federal relief program was the only 
possible aid in this situation. Insofar as the 
Negro was greatly victimized by the economic 
developments, he was in a position to benefit 
from a program which provided adequate funds 
for relief. 

It is admitted that there were many abuses 
under the relief set-up. Such situations should 
be brought to light and fought. In the case of 
Negroes, these abuses undoubtedly existed and 
do exist. We should extend every effort to un- 
cover and correct them. We can admit that we 
have gained from the relief program and still 
fight to receive greater and more equitable bene- 
fits from it. 

The recent depression has been extremely 
severe in its effects upon the South. The rural 
Negro—poor before the period of trade decline 
—was rendered even more needy after 1929. 
Many tenants found it impossible to obtain a 
contract for a crop, and scores of Negro farm 
owners lost their properties. The displacement 
of Negro tenants (as was the case for whites) 
began before, and grew throughout the depres- 
sion. Thus, at the time of the announcement of 
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RELIEF DATA—SOUTHERN CITIES 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT URBAN CENTERS 
(May, 1934) 
Negroes in 
Domestic Percentage 
Total Negroes Service Domestic 
on Relief on Relief Service 


Cities 
1. Bowling Green, Ky. 130 80 61.5 
9. Biloxi, Miss. . 360 217 60.2 
3. Wheeling, W. Va. 438 200 45.6 
4, Lake Charles, La. 886 328 37.0 
5. Houston, Texas 6,839 3,829 56.2 
6. Jackson, Miss. 1,714 964 56.2 
7. Evansville, Ind. 1,647 810 49.2 
8. Lexington, Ky. 1,491 644 43.2 
9. Charlotte, N. C. 3,153 1,778 56.3 
10. Norfolk, Va. 4,945 2,461 49.7 
11. Cincinnati, Ohio 11,669 4,900 43.7 
12. New Orleans, La. 14,749 5,600 38.0 
13. Washington, D. C. 21,315 10,213 48.3 
14. Kansas City, Mo. 4,935 2,807 56.8 
15. Indianapolis, Ind. 8,477 4,263 50.2 
16. St. Louis, Mo. 18,440 7,950 43.1 
17. Wilmington, Del. 2,426 1,090 32.5 
18. Atlanta, Ga. . 16,541 10,248 61.9 
19. Gastonia, N. C. 140 69 49.2 
%”. Birmingham, Ala. 15,806 7,742 48.9 
21. Oakland, Calif. 735 375 51.0 
22. New York City 58,950 27,330 46.3 
23. Boston, Mass. 2,534 L252 48.6 
24. Reading, Pa. 483 158 32.8 
25. Rochester, N. Y. 462 203 43.9 
26. Detroit, Mich. 15,070 3,380 22.4 
27. Pittsburgh, Pa. 13,930 5,544 39.8 
28. Akron, Ohio 2,365 995 42.0 
29. Duluth, Minn. 59 15 25.4 
30. Milwaukee, Wis. 1,575 495 31.4 


TOTAL 278,388 121,044 43.4 


the New Deal, there were many families with- 
out arrangements for a crop—an appreciable 
number without shelter. The following sum- 
mary of conditions in one county of a southern 
state will serve as an illustration. In Greene 
County, North Carolina (where the population 
in 1930 was 18,656 divided almost equally be- 
tween whites and Negroes) the FERA survey 
reported data as of January 1934 relative to the 
period of displacement of families. This mate- 
rial shows that for this county, displacement of 
tenants was most severe in 1931-1932. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 


Length of Time Without 


Tenant Status Colored White Total 


Less than a year 14 13 27 
One year . 18 8 26 
Two years . 7 = 21 19 40 
More than two years... 42 13 55 
Always farmed as day laborers 5 5 10 

TOTAL . 100 58 158 
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The problems facing the Negro farmer of the 
South are not new. They have been accentuated 
by the crop reduction program. They are, for 
the most part, problems of a system and their 
resistance to reform is as old as the system. This 
was well illustrated by the abuses in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal feed, seed, and fertilizer 
laws in 1928-1929. These abuses were of the 
same nature as those which confront the AAA 
in its dealings with Negro tenants. 

The southern farm tenant is in such a posi- 
tion that he cannot receive any appreciable 
gains from a program until steps are taken to 
change his position of absolute economic de- 
pendence upon the landlord. Until some effec- 
tive measure for rehabilitating him is discovered, 
there is no hope. The new program for land 
utilization, rural re-habilitation, and spreading 
land ownership may be able to effect such a 
change. Insofar as it takes a step in that direc- 
tion, it will be advantageous to the Negro farm- 
er. The degree to which it aids him will depend 
upon the temper of its administration and the 
extent to which it is able to break away from 
the status quo. 

In listing some of the gains which have ac- 
crued to Negroes under the New Deal, there 
will be a discussion of three lines of activity: 
housing, employment, and emergency education. 
These are chosen for discussion because each is 
significant in itself, and all represent a definite 
break from the status quo in governmental ac- 
tivity, method, and policy. They do not give a 
complete picture; but rather, supply interesting 
examples of what is, and can be, done for 
Negroes. 

PWA Housing Division 


The Housing Division of the Federal Emerg- 
ency Administration of Public Works has 
planned 60 Federal housing projects to be under 
construction by December 31, 1935. Of these, 
28 are to be developed in Negro slum areas and 
will be tenanted predominantly or wholly by 
Negroes. Eight additional projects will provide 
for an appreciable degree of Negro occupancy. 
These 36 projects will afford approximately 74,- 
664 rooms and should offer accommodations for 
about 23,000 low income colored families. The 
estimated total cost of these housing develop- 
ments will be $64,428,000, and they represent 
about 29 per cent of the funds devoted to Fed- 
eral slum clearance developments under the 
present allotments. 

Projects in Negro areas have been announced 
in seven cities: Atlanta, Cleveland, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Montgomery, Chicago, and Nash- 
ville. These will cost about $39.232,000 and 
will contain about 20,000 rooms.. Two of these 
projects, the University development at Atlanta, 
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and the Thurman Street development in Mont- 
gomery, are under construction. These are 
among the earliest Federal housing projects to 
be initiated by the PWA. 

After a series of conferences and a period of 
experience under the PWA, it was decided to 
include a clause in PWA housing contracts re- 
quiring the payment to Negro mechanics of a 
given percentage of the payroll going to skilled 
workers. The first project to be affected by such 
a contractural clause was the Techwood devel- 
opment in Atlanta, Georgia. On this project, 
most of the labor employed on demolition was 
composed of unskilled Negro workers. About 
go per cent of the unskilled workers employed 
laying the foundation for the Techwood project 
were Negroes, and, for the first two-month con- 
struction period, February and March, 12.7 per 
cent of the wages paid skilled workers was 
earned by Negro artisans. The payroll figures 
for the monthly period, March 29 to April 24 
inclusive, are as follows: 


Percentage 


White Negro Negro Wage 
Skilled .......... $7,338.30 $1,185.50 13.9 
Intermediate . 430.20 25.50 5.6 
Unskilled 2,779.45 3,356.00 54.7 
TOTAL $10,547.95 $4,567.00 30.0 


Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
Educational Program 


Under the educational program of the FERA, 
out of a total of 17,879 teachers employed in 13 
southern states, 5,476 or 30.6 per cent were 
Negro. Out of a total of 570,794 enrolled in 
emergency classes, 217,000 or 38 per cent were 
Negro. Out of a total of $886,300 expended in 
a month (either February or March, 1935) for 
the program, Negroes received $231,320 or 26.1 
per cent. These southern states in which 26.1 
per cent of all emergency salaries were paid to 
Negro teachers, ordinarily allot only 11.7 per 
cent of all public school salaries to Negro teach- 
ers. The situation may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Six of the 13 states are spending for 
Negro salaries a proportion of their emergency 
education funds larger than the percentage of 
Negroes in those states. The area as a whole is 
spending for Negro salaries a proportion of its 
funds slightly in excess of the percentage of 
Negroes in the population. This development is 
an example of Government activity breaking 
away from the status quo in race relations. 
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There is one Government expenditure in edy- 
cation in reference to which there has beet: gen- 
eral agreement that equity has been established 
That is the FERA college scholarship program. 
Each college or university not operated for profit, 
received $20 monthly per student as aid for 12 
per cent of its college enrollment. Negro and 
white institutions have benefited alike under this 
program. 

In the execution of some phases of the Re. 
covery Program, there have been difficulties, 
and the maximum results have not been received 
by the Negroes. But, given the economic situa- 
tion of 1932, the New Deal has been more help- 
ful than harmful to Negroes. We had unem- 
ployment in 1932. Jobs were being lost by 
Negroes, and they were in need. Many would 
have starved had there been no Federal relief 
program. As undesirable as is the large relief 
load among Negroes, the FERA has meant 
much to them. In most of the New Deal set- 
ups, there has been some Negro representation 
by competent Negroes. The Department of the 
Interior and the PWA have appointed some 
fifteen Negroes to jobs of responsibility which 
pay good salaries. These persons have secre- 
tarial and clerical staffs attached to their offices. 
In addition to these new jobs, there are the col- 
ored messengers, who number around 100, and 
the elevator operators for the Government build- 
ings, of whom there are several hundred. This 
is not, of course, adequate representation ; but 
it represents a step in the desired direction and 
is greater recognition than has been given Ne- 
groes in the Federal Government during the last 
20 years. Or again, in the Nashville housing 
project, a Negro architectural firm is a con- 
sultant; for the Southwest side housing project 
in Chicago, a Negro is an associate architect. 
One of the proposed projects will have two Ne- 
gro principal architects, a Negro consultant 
architect, and a technical staff of about six Ne- 
gro technicians. In other cities competent col- 
ored architects will be used to design housing 
projects. 

This analysis is intended to indicate some 
advantages accruing to the Negro under the Re- 
covery Program, and to point out that the New 
Deal, insofar as it represents an extension of 
governmental activity into the economic sphere, 
is a departure which can do much to reach the 
Negro citizens. In many instances it has availed 
itself of these opportunities. An intelligent ap- 
praisal of its operation is necessary to assure 
greater benefits to colored citizens. 
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Red Pepper 


A Story of Intra-Racial Color Lines 


By Henry B. Jones 


Harper when he eased the door shut be- 

hind him. His sister Emma’s thin lips 
were in battle line and behind her steel rimmed 
spectacles, her gray eyes smoldered. Berton 
shook hands with his e!der brother, Dr. Austin 
Harper. 

“Clear weather and a fast track to you all 
folks! After three years, you look younger than 
ever! Got your wire at Bowie this afternoon. 
Mary, gal, when Austin’s ruled off the track, 
I’m your next husband! Prettiest filly on the 
eastern seaboard! And that 


T« silence in the room pushed at Berton 


had the bit in her teeth, and sister-in-law Mary 
was restraining tears. Charlie was plainly bored. 
Somebody needed money. The family only 
called him in when somebody was jammed for 
cash. Best to bolt the barrier. 

“What's the matter with Adele?” 

“O Berton, we had such an upsetting letter 
from Adele!” quavered Mary. She glanced at 
her husband but he was turning the leaves of 
his call book, so she went on: “She is in Chicago 
attending some convention of social workers. 
And Oh, Berton, Adele plans to marry 

next week! An impossible fel- 


colt Charlie’s grown a foot 
since I last saw him: And 
dear sister Emma! _ Gal, 
you're raising chins in pairs!” 
Berton grinned cheerfully at the Negro 
his relatives and wondered 
what the chill was about. A 
deep chair made him com- 
fortable. Emma snorted as 
he lit a cigar. 

“Uncle Bert, how’s Tap 
Out across the board in the 
third race at Bowie tomor- 


A subject usually “ver- 
boten” in the literature of 


handled by Henry B. 
jones, whose Opportun- 
iry stories have received 
much commendation. 


Editor. 


low! Some low, black musi- 
cian! A musician — and — 
black! Black!” Mary fin- 
ished on a wailing note. Her 
shudder was almost visible. 
Emma snorted at such an 
outrage until her chair 
creaked and complained. 

“Is he the right sort of 
man for our Adele?” 

“The right man, Berton 
Harper!” boomed Emma, 
“Why the fellow’s black!” 


creditably 


row?” his nephew Charles 
asked eagerly and Berton knew it for a red 
herring. 

“Permit your uncle Berton to forget a race 
track for one evening—if he has that much de- 
cency and family interest!” snapped Emma, 
“We have a serious matter to decide.” 

“Any relative died and left money outside 
the family ?” Berton asked dryly, winking at his 
nephew. 

“It concerns Adele.” Austin put in in his 
pleasant deep voice. “I feel your advice and— 
help——will be valuable.” 

“I hope my little sorrel topped filly is running 
smooth and easy!” Berton’s blue-gray eyes lost 
their twinkle. 

“Berton Harper, will you forget you are not 
with your low stable associates! You’re speaking 
of your niece Adele!” 

“T was that, Emma old gal. Easy now, or 
you'll pull a tendon before you reach the 
stretch !” Berton shook his head in mock alarm. 
His right eyelid drooped slightly, as it did when 
he examined a colt he was about to purchase, and 
he looked his relatives over. Austin was holding a 
mounting anger under “wraps” ; Emma, as usual 


“Some Negroes are black, 
Emma old gal,” grinned her brother. 

“T don’t know why Austin wasted time send- 
ing for such a fool as you!” rasped Emma. “But 
there'll be no blacks in the Harper family. Not 
while Emma Harper can move about!” 

““Emma’s a bit upset. Excuse her, Bert. But 
think! Our Adele marrying a black man!” 
Austin put in sharply. His note book snapped 
shut. “Why that throws us back three or four 
generations !” 

“Hell! You niggers—” 

“Berton Harper! I declare! That filthy tongue 

“Shut up, Emma. As I was about to say, all 
you niggers have a black pappy or mammy 
somewhere along the line!” growled Berton. 

“That is true,” agreed Austin. “And it is alse 
true that somewhere on the family tree we all 
had an ape-like ancestor. But we desire no 
throw-backs—of any sort.” His handsome, 
ruddy face hardened. 

“The good old Harper color—Charlie, what 
do you college boys call a fool notion that’s 
always riding a man?” 

“Complex, you mean uncle Bert?” 
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“Complex! That’s the word, colt! The Har- 
per complexion complex! Is sounds like a new 
brand of laxative! Ever since I was shoat 
high I’ve been ding-donged about yaller-pink 
skin and floating hair. Got a licking every time 
I played with the Kater Street black boys. That 
kind of talk gives me seat pains! What’s this 
boy friend’s name?” 

“Austin, I protest Berton’s coarse—” began 
Emma. Austin ignored her. 

“The fellow’s named Saul Tribblet, Bert. 
You—” 

“Charlie so far forgot himself as to introduce 
the scoundrel to his sister at one of her sorority 
dances—a common band musician!” interrupt- 
ed Emma. She turned the full glare of her wrath 
on her nephew. 

“Aunt Emma, I’ve explained a_ thousand 
times that all the girls were crazy to meet Saul 
Triblett—and he’s an ace—and Adele dared me 
to let another girl get ahead of her! I never saw 
others in the family stop Adele when she wished 
to do something!” Young Charles was irritated 
too. 
“I believe you interrupted me, Charles!” 
boomed Emma in a major-to-blundering-lieut- 
enant manner. “Berton, Austin and Charles as- 
sert that you know this rascal, Saul Triblett, 
and also his father!” 

“Ah! I wondered where I came into this 
thing !” 

“We thought you might run up to Chicago 
and have a serious talk with Adele—and this fel- 
low,” Austin said smoothly. 

“All dirty work at the turns by jockey Bert 
Harper!” Bert threw back his head and laughed. 
Emma’: chins shook. That guffaw was so very 
negroid. 

“How about it, Berton?” faltered Mary. Ber- 
ton dropped his cigar ashes on the Chinese rug 
and tried to hide them with his foot. He gazed 
at his relatives with twinkling eyes. 

“T know old Saul and young Saul Triblett. 
And they are two regular men. By the way, 
Austin, you and Adele were down to Buckroe 
Beach last summer. You stopped at old Saul 
Triblett’s hotel. Young Saul went to the same 
college Charlie attends.” 

“Maybe he couldn’t slice off tackle!” cried 
Charles. 

“Sure. Adele slipped one over on you, Austin. 
And—right now, young Saul, with his stage, 
radio, hotel and movie contracts pulls down 
over fifteen hundred iron men a week.” 

“How much!” gasped Austin. Emma’s jaw 
sagged. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars each week !” 

“Hmm. There must be something to this 
young man. I recall his father. Ignorant, but 
possessed of a certain force.” Austin relapsed 
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into a thoughtful silence and gazezd at a gr.inite. 
like painting of his father on the opposite wall, 

The women pounced. All along Austin had 
lacked the proper spirit of an outraged f ther. 
A tidal wave of arguments and honeyed buse 
poured over Austin, Berton and Charlie. At las 
Austin rose. “I love Adele as much a: any 
father loves his only daughter. You women do 
as you think best. I cannot leave a practice 
these depression years have well nigh bled to 
death. This Saul Triblett may be just another 
infatuation—” 

“But Austin!” wailed his wife, “She never 
talked marriage!” 

“And Adele is a full grown woman. -and 
clear headed. Err—Bert! You say this Saul Tri- 
blett earns fifteen hundred dollars a week? He 
must be a remarkable young man!” Austin 
avoided the sorrow in his wife’s eyes, the flame 
from his sister’s spectacles as they left the room. 
Berton Harper winked at his nephew and lit 
another cigar. 


II 

Flour and sugar were cheap, and though the 
busy season at the Triblett Hotel was over, old 
Saul Triblett was looking ahead. The Buckroe 
Negroes called him Old Saul. He was not that 
old. When one of the young truckmen, a small 
brown fellow with flashing teeth, had trouble 
with a flour barrel, old Saul stalked over to him 
and deftly “muscled” the heavy container. He 
carried it easily to the store room door. The 
workmen shouted and chuckled their approval 
of Old Saul’s feat. Triblett nodded curtly and 
watched until the unloading and storing was 
completed. When things slowed down he had 
put his massive frame to work to hasten the job. 
The trick drove away and Old Saul went up 
and sat in a rocker on his empty verandah. He 
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Girl Reading—Oil Painting by Malvin Gray Johnson 
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bent !orward, his great dark hands gripping the 
arms of his chair. Out on Chesapeake Bay he 
could see the specks which were boats with the 
men cuests of the hotel who had come for the 
fishing. Footsteps shuffled on the empty porch. 
Old Saul turned his head slowly and nodded to 
his friend, Jim Barnes. When Old Saul had 
those bushes of eyebrows down and his lower 
lip stuck out, he was in what Jim Barnes con- 
sidered ‘a state’. Jim dropped in a chair near 
Old Saul and wiped his face with a red bordered 
handkerchief. 

“What yo’ puffin’ an’ sweatin’ fo’ on a cool 
day like this, Jim Barnes?” Old Saul growled 
disgustecly. 

“Man I sweats on the coldest day. Yo’ knows 
that, Saul Triblett! What yo’ send fo’ me fo’? 
Aint no fun walkin’ way down here! I done tol’ 
yo’ last week when I would pay on that note!” 
Jim placed his battered hat on an adjacent chair. 

“Shut up ‘bout that note! Every time I say 
I want to see yo’, Jim Barnes, yo’ start cryin’ 
‘bout that note!” 

“I aint cryin’—TI’m tellin’ you!” 
mildly. 

“Well forgit it! We been borrowin’ from each 
other since we was boys! What I want to see 
yo’ fo’ is ‘bout Saul!” 

“Young Saul?” 

“Who else does yo’ think I mean?” roared 
Old Saul. 

“Lord, Saul Triblett! Yo’ snap a fellow’s 
haid off! What’s the matter with young Saul?” 
Jim Barnes opened his round eyes wider. 

“The fool is aimin’ to marry a yaller gal!” 
Saul Triblett snarled. 

“Lord he’p us! I bet she’s grabbin’ him fo’ 
his good job!” Jim shook his head 
gravely, “These gals is after easy 
livin’ these days!” 


Jim said 


“I don’t care ‘bout that! Scarce 
as good jobs is fo’ good men these 
days, some gal is due to nail the 
boy! But a yaller gal!” Triblett 
struck a blow with his great fist on 
the arm of the chair and Jim 
Barnes jumped. 

“Man! Yo’ is in a state fo’ sure! 
Scarin’ me near out my chair!” 
cried Jim Barnes tartly. “When 
does they get married ?” 

“Saul come sendin’ a telegram 
tome! It said he was flyin’—” 

“Flyin’? In a airplane? He sure 
is—” 

“Aint yo’ never heard of folks 
flyin’ befo’?” rumbled Triblett. 
“Jim, I aint good company to- 
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day, the boy’s got me so mad! I sent fo’ yo 
so I could talk! In the telegram, Saul said he 
was flyin’ from Los Angeles to Chicago to marry 
some gal, an’ Aunt Hattie up in New York done 
writ me all about the gal!” 

“Is she a nice gal?” Jim asked timidly. He 
was getting big news to relate to his wife Lucy, 
back at the store and he wanted full particulars 
even if Saul Triblett nearly snapped his head 
off. 

“She can’t be!” Triblett snorted. “A yaller 
gal! My Saul marryin’ a yaller gal! The Trib- 
letts has been pure bloods, an’ we aimed to stay 
pure bloods—full blooded, real, fine skinned, 
black Negroes! Mixin’ in with some half-breed 
huzzy hungry fo’ easy money! Got the blood 
scrapin’s of half the scum of the country in her, 
I bet! Mixed breeds aint worth nothin’ !” 

“Mules aint sich bad workers,” observed Jim 
easily. 

“Don’t talk like a fool, Jim Barnes!” growled 
Old Saul. “Old Hattie said the gal’s named 
Adele Harper! Adele!” he snorted with disgust, 
“Adele, aint that some name, Jim? Niggers jist 
forgittin’ all ‘bout the good old Bible names! 
Adele! Take some fool yaller gal to have a name 
like Adele Harper!” 

“Hol on there, Saul! Hol’ on!” cried Jim, 
“Yo’ seen the gal right here at yo’ hotel, las’ 
summer! Yo’ said yo’sef, she was a right smart, 
sensible gal fo’ a yaller gal!” 

Old Saul frowned at his visitor, his under lip 
protruding. 

“I remembers! That red head gal with the 
cute gray eyes! Could swim like a fish. Ye—es, 
I recalls her! I s’pose that is the gal—yaller 
huzzy !” 
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“Sure, yo’ “members ’em!” Jim went on 
eagerly, ““The gal was with her pappy, tall fine 
lookin’ man, Dr. Austin Harper! Real toney. 
folks!” 

“Yes, I remember ’em now.’ Old Saul said 
slowly. He drew a darkened corncob pipe from 
his coat pocket and began to fill it with black- 
strap tobacco. His dark face seemed to brood 
and Jim Barnes watched him curiously. Jim 
wanted more news. 

“Is yo’ goin’ to the weddin’ ?” 

“Yo’ can ask some of the foolishest questions, 
Jim Barnes! Sometimes I wonder how yo’ keep 
yo’ store goin’! There aint goin’ to be no wed- 
din’ fo’ my Saul this time! I’m headin’ fo’ 
Chicago in *bout three hours! I won’t git there 
til day after tomorrow, but I’m bustin’ that 
weddin up! Saul aint goin’ to hitch’ up with 
no yaller gal!” Old Saul struck both open palms 
of his big hands on the chair arms and rose. 
“Long as I’m livin’, Jim Barnes, my son ain’t 
marryin’ no half-bred, weak blooded, money 
grabbin’ yaller gal! Tribletts always been pure 
blood blacks !” 

“This yere weddin’ sure got yo’ worked up, 
Saul! I aint never seen yo’ in sich a state!” Jim 
pushed himself up from his seat. 

“Would yo’ want yo’ Millis or Ruth or Zeke 
or Moses or any of yo’ children to marry with 
yaller boys or gals?” Old Triblett said severely. 

“Lord he’p us! No!” exclaimed Jim startled. 

“There yo’ are! Any father wants his chillen 
who is smart to marry right!” cried Triblett. 
He strode down the porch and motioned Jim to 
follow, treading as though he stamped out hate- 
ful things. Round little Jim waddled behind, 
his eyes wide and full, thinking of the big news 
he had for his wife Lucy. 


Ill 


An aged Negro, still straight and spare, leanea 
on a long cane of hickory and watched another 
ancient finish harnessing a mule to a cart. Hard 
working chickens fussed about the yard and 
beneath an apple tree a turkey gobbler stood in 
state, cocking its head wisely at the mule and its 
company, a hound hunted for fleas before the 
door of the weather-scarred cabin. The other 
old man might have been a well tanned white 
man, his iron gray hair was long and straight 
and his dim eyes had once been gray. Old as he 
was, his frame was massive and displayed re- 
markable strength when he yanked the beast 
into position. At last the harnessing satisfied him 
and he turned to the old Negro standing in the 
sun. 

“Dah yo’ stan’s an’ nary a bit of he’p, Dave 
Harper!” he rumbled in a quavery bass. 

“Ah had to mount dem ridges gittin’ yere! 


Dese Virginny hills seems rougher dan cey was 
fifty year back! What yo’ want me fo’ so ear) 
in de mo’nin’ fo’ !” 

“Git in de cart, an’ Ah’ll tell yo all "bout it as 
we go ‘long! We’s settin’ out fo’ Reef Triblet’s 
place.” 

“Debby goin’ ’long?” Dave asked doubhtfully. 
On former rides in the old cart, every bump 
and rut had registered, and Debby was frail, 

“Yo’ knows Debby is goin’! Ah’se gittin’ her 
now!” called Matt Triblett. He shuffled off to 
the cabin. Dave Harper pulled himself stiffy 
into the plank seat of the cart, watching the 
mule with sage eyes. The last occasion when 
Dave rode behind the beast, it displayed a gay 
and careless vigor in its hind legs. The old Negro 
forgot the number of years back. Age and ex- 
perience had tamed the high spirits of ’Bias the 
mule and old Dave slid into his seat safely. Bias 
twitched an ear casually. The hound before the 
cabin door rose and Triblett came out holding 
the arm of his wife Debby. The old Negress was 
brave in a wide blue cotton skirt, hinting at 
numerous petticoats beneath. A faded scarlet 
waist and a spotless sunbonnet completed her 
costume. Old as she was, she moved with grace, 
the grace of those who live near the soil. She 
greeted Old Dave with an old fashioned curtsey 
and talked to him while her husband placed a 
pair of feather pillows and a log cabin quilt in 
the back of the cart for her to sit upon. Then a 
stool was brought, so Debby might climb to 
her place. Wade Triblett drove the hound back 
and took his place beside old Dave. At the third 
pull on the rope lines, Bias sauntered forward. 

Debby was comfortable and warm in the late 
October sun. She took off her bonnet after a 
while, so she could listen better to the men’s 
talk and see the few automobiles scoot up the 
hills. Sometimes she thought she would like a 
ride in one of those things, but they were so 
sudden. A mule and cart were safer. Wade men- 
tioned her name and she listened, a half smile 
on the gentle black face. 

“Dat’s one reason us always been frens, 
Dave! Yo’ was *bout de blackes’ nigger in de 
county an’ crazy “bout yaller gals! Den, me, 
Ah cu’d see only sweet, soft skinned black wim- 
men, wid eyes dat tells a man dey loves him 
befo’ de mouth speaks! After a black gal, real 
purtty with hips an’ a buzzom, loves a man, he 
jes can’t see no other gal. So when yo’ married 
my sister, den we was relations! No fightin’ over 
gals! Us Tribletts, lookin’ like hill-billies, an 
cravin’ black gals!” 

“Stop dere, Wade Triblett! Stop dere! 
Emma Triblett was de purttiest gal ’roun’ yere, 
an’ yo’ knows it, wid dem blue eyes an’ dat 
shiny brown hair! Ole Missus uster slap Emma 
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over when she fixed dat hair same as her! 
Emma went back to de big house after we’s 
marricd an’ strutted ’round ole Missus, hair all 
primped an’ slick *til—” 

“Yo’ boys talkin’ like yo’all was still young 
bucks!" Debby called from behind in a shaky 
contralto, “How much furder we all gotter go? 
Dis road aint as easy as dat big road!” 

“Wont be long now, honey!” Old Wade said 
tenderly in his deep voice. “Jest a scatterin’ of 
hills, den through de big woods an’ dere we 
is right on Reef’s farm!” 

“Yo’ said yo’d tell me what we’s goin’ ter 
Reef's fo’!”” Old Dave cackled sharply. 

“Sho! Sho! Meniber dat second gal of mine, 
Hattie? Way up in New Yo’k? Well, she knows 
Ah can read an’ write, so she done writ me 
a letter bout some of de Tribletts an’ de Harpers 
doin’s !"” Old Wade nodded and chuckled. “Boy, 
in dis letter, Hattie say a young Triblett is aimin’ 
to marry a Harper gal!” 

“Yo’ doan mean it! One of my granchillen ?” 
cried Old Dave with a beaming face. 

“What Ah means!” chuckled Wade. “Pull 
up dere, Bias! Debby, honey, brace yo’ feets, 
we pullin’ up Buck Hill! Wade, boy, de Trib- 
bletts an’ de Harpers is goner have another 
weddin’ 

“Is dey marryin’ at Reef’s?” Dave asked 
hopefully. The plank seat was hard and the cart 
bounded like a lame rabbit, but a wedding at 
the end would pay for any discomfort. 

“No! Dey aint no weddin’ at Reef’s! Debby, 
soon’s we gits through dese woods we is dere! 
How yo’ feelin’ honey?” 

“Ah’s all right! Dese pillows is nice an’ soft!” 

“Dat’s fine, honey, fine! An’ we’s gonter hear 
dis young Triblett play his band!” 

“Where he playin’?” grumbled Old Dave. 
His back ached and his legs were stiff and the 
yellow dust which covered ’Bias, the mule and 
the passengers had made him thirsty. 

“Way up in Chicago!” 

“My lan’s, Wade Triblett! Dat’s *bout a 
thousan’ miles away, aint it?” Old Dave 
growled tartly. He turned and frowned at Wade. 

“Sho ’tis! We gonter hear him on de radio!” 

“Ah done heerd *bout dis radio!” said Dave 
more cheerfully, “Dey says de words an’ music 
comes right through de air?” 

“Dey does dat! Me an’ Debby done heerd 
dem befo’ at Reef’s!” 

“Through de air! God must len’ His voice 
to de people!” Dave said, his aged eyes wide 
open. 

“Mebby, Dave, mebby! Some of de things I 
heerd de las’ time on dis radio, don’t sound 
much like God’s doin’s! Here we is on de level 


now, Debby! We is soon dere! 


“On’y God can speak through de air; Ah 
‘spects he jes’ lets men use His talkin’!” Old 
Dave remarked gravely. “He sho’ mus’ love a 
people when he does dat!” 

‘““Mebby sompin to dat, Dave! Dere’s Reef’s 
cabin now, folks!” 

‘Bias ambled through stubble and rabbit grass 
and presently halted before a large cabin, im- 
portant with new whitewash and a picket fence. 
A giant Negro followed by a woman and five 
children greeted the aged visitors. There was a 
strong Indian strain in this grandson and his 
wife, but Old Wade was fond of them because 
they worked hard and left him to his own af- 
fairs. Reef and his wife made the old people 
comfortable in the front room of the house 
while the oldest boy attended to "Bias and the 
cart. Lenny, Reef’s wife, set out cracklin’ bread, 
cold ham and apple sauce with a great pitcher 
of milk for her guests. Old Wade explained the 
visit and told about Saul Triblett and the 
Harper girl. 

“Why we listen to that Saul Triblett every 
time he’s on the radio! Just because his name 
was the same as ours! We never thought he 
was colored, much less a relation! Hear that 
kids!” cried Reef. The children looked shyly 
at the old people and began to talk among 
themselves. A boy went to a radio at the back 
of the room and turned the dials. Old Dave 
Harper started when orchestra music poured 
into the room and a curious look, partly awe, 
a little fear and much pleasure came over his 
strong, black face. He stopped eating to listen. 

“Dis is Friday, aint it Reef?” Old Wade 
asked anxiously. 

“Sure tis!” Reef picked up the shotgun he 
had been cleaning when the old folks arrived. 

“Dat’s fine, den! Hattie writ dat this Saul 
Triblett was playin’ at three o’clock Friday 
evenin’! I knows it was Friday!” 

“Lordy! It’s past three right now!” cried one 
of the children. He rushed to the radio and 
turned the dial. 

“What was the Harper gal’s fust name, 
Gran’pa?” Lenny asked as she placed a jug of 
cider on the rough table. 

“Lemme see! Ah think it was Ad—umm— 
Adele! Dat’s it! De gal’s name Adele Harper!” 
Old Wade pronounced it ‘Ad-Deel’. “Lordy, 
folks, lis’en ter dat music! I wonder if dat’s de 
boy 

The music stopped. A voice announced: 
“Saul Triblett’s Troubadours will next play, 
‘On Revival Day’! Saul himself will sing the 
vocal refrain! ‘On Revival Day!’ Station 
WMMR, Chicago!” 

“Hot dawg! Debb an’ Dave, lissen ter dat 

(Continued on Page 219) 
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The N eglected One- Tenth 


Who Finally Pays the Cost? 


tha 

By Peyton F. Anperson, M.D. a 

a 

HE health status of twelve million Negroes The situation is racial but not peculiar +o any aes 

in the United States is more or less di- one race. A generation ago when the iminigra- ” 
rectly the responsibility of the Negro tion of Irish was at its height, the superstitions, = 
medical profession which numbers about five stupidities and ignorance of the Irish in I:clang = 
thousand. Apportioned somewhat roughly there reflected itself in the health of the Irish in \mer. - 
would be one Negro physician to care for the ica. Immigrants from the Slav countries came Ne 
medical welfare of twenty-five hundred persons, in droves to man the mills of this country and h “ 
an impossible load for a good piece of work. died in droves until that time when they finally Wht 
However there is no allocation of our doctors found themselves in step with modern America. - 
to our people on the basis of the need for medi- White immigrants were rapidly absorbed inte a 
cal service—the distribution depends upon the the American pattern but not so with the Negro tha 
adaptability of the doctor to certain environ- who has migrated in numbers to the cities of al 
ments and upon what profes- the South, the West and the be: 
sional security and advance- North. Barriers of both a pre 
ment he may gain from serv- tangible and an_ intangible k, 
ice to a given community. A member of the staff kind tend to keep him for an at 
Many cannot adjust them- of New York’s huge muni- unduly long time in the sta- re 
selves to the customs of the cipal tuberculosis sanita- tus of a newly arrived immi- fiel 

various sections of this coun- A ; te grant. Further, although the 

try and so in selecting a loca- Pega Sea View, accounts European immigrant might spc 
tion must seek out that place for the high mortality rate remain the creature he was He 
which seems most satisfactor- among Negroes from this when he arrived in America, rag 
ily to offer their conception disease. his children almost invariably pla 
of the rights of freedom and The Editor. came out from under the thé 
the pursuit of happiness. clouds of ignorance which hic 
The entire experience of engulfed him, and they be- Wi 
the average Negro physician came and were accepted as nal 
to that point at which he opens his office is usu- the American of today as almost every outstand- suf 
ally one of extreme difficulty, an experience ing college foot-ball roster will attest. Not so cal 
rich in troubles, disappointments, frustrations ; with the children of the Negro. Instead of ac- do 
and, when he settles down to do that work for cepting them as participants in the benefits of ont 
which he suffered to be trained, he may be today’s civilization, they find themselves only a 
found unwilling to locate in some spot where tolerated and begrudged usually, only enough wh 
little is guaranteed other than a continuance of of opportunity to insure existence. Ne 
his “worries.” The near and deep rural South is continually | 
Rural communities, terribly in need of men feeding small and large numbers of Negroes of the 
trained in medicine, most often offer little other immigrant capabilities into the cities. Not near- the 
than plenty of hard work and probably an ly as many now as during the years of the great the 
early demise. Yet those sections are reaching out migration, nevertheless they come, as_ they Ct 
long vengeful gnarled hands into the urban cen- should,—and with their arrival the problem of vit 
ters of great Negro density to make the conscien- their health needs which may never have pre- er) 
tious efforts of Negro medical practitioners ap- sented itself to them, becomes the problem of pa 
pear ineffectual. When statistics of racial mor- the city of their selection and of the Negro medi- of 
bidity and mortality are broadcast into the re- cal profession, to whom the city must look for a eal 
motest corners of the earth, they are usually solution which will cause high sick and death tul 
founded upon studies of centers in our large rates to diminish. fes 
cities. It is the hand of the neglected distant And so the neglected unwittingly reach far pe 
rural dweller which reaches out to the city and out and touch those who seemingly have for- Ne 
so influences the health of the city because of gotten them. The man neglected in the hinter- Saf 
the medical ignorance of the owner of the hand, lands of any state very often appears upon some th 
that the health status of the Negro in the city city horizon and he may cause vast numbers to en 
an 


finds iself looked at somewhat askance. 


regret his having been overlooked. During the 
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war, ‘here were some three thousand Negroes 
working in the mills of a munitions making city. 
They had come to that town with nothing other 
than brute strength, fearlessness and an urge to 
get the large fat pay envelopes handed out once 
a week for their work. They had no desire to 
become a part of that city nor did the city de- 
sire that these black Americans lay aside the 
term black and become Americans indeed. The 
men were housed in quarters of the lowest type 
and they were ruthlessly exploited by all. A 
Negro citizen of that city who had his city and 
his race at heart, talked with several city officials 
trying to compel better care of the health and 
social welfare of those workers. Nothing came 
of his efforts; one official bluntly pointed out 
that it was better for those men to be herded 
in dives than to have them lounging about the 
beautiful commons of which the town was so 
proud. 

One day, small-pox became endemic in the 
city. The skinny hand of the neglected had 
stretched far out from the swamps, the cotton 
fields and plantations. 

The assimilation of the Negro into what is 
spoken of as American life is hardly permitted. 
He is allowed to stand, a gaunt and hungry and 
ragged spectator just outside of activities 
planned for Americans. His wealth is similar to 
that of Alaska—potential wealth. His wealth is 
hidden away in his muscles and in his brain. 
When he gives of the wealth inherent in his 
naturally strong muscles, the recompense is in- 
sufficient to secure those necessities which alone 
can maintain his strength for the work he must 
do. During the past few years, the years of 
economic insecurity, millions of whites are ex- 
periencing the mental and physical uncertainties 
which have characterized the existence of the 
Negro in this country for two generations. 

Seventy years of depression through which 
the Negro has come have seen his numbers more 
than tripled and his health picture made more 
than three times as bad as it was. The record of 
Charleston, one of the few major cities to keep 
vital statistics during the days of legalized slav- 
ery, show that the health of the slaves was com- 
parable with and in instances better than others 
of the same or similar work status. During the 
early days of the nineteenth century pulmonary 
tuberculosis was thought by the medical pro- 
fession to be a disease to which whites were 
peculiarly susceptible,—some arguing that the 
Negro chest was long and narrow, the air pas- 
sages too wide for tuberculosis. They overlooked 
the sunshine and air and early to bed regime 
enforced upon the slave. The slave was housed 
and clothed and fed to preserve his work value. 
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His health was wealth to his owner and that 
owner did everything in his power to preserve 
his wealth whether it consisted of human flesh 
or of other materials. 

Seventy years on his own in his own circum- 
scribed world of difficulties peculiar to his race 
in America, caused the Negro to lose the protec- 
tion afforded the human body by those factors 
within the body whose duty it is to attack any 
invading disease and to prevent its getting a 
foothold. Without those protective factors the 
body offers inadequate resistance to disease. 
Seventy years of socio-economic and political in- 
security have made the Negro race a classic ex- 
ample of what faulty environment can do. 

Today it is a fact, that the Negro suffers most 
from disease. Why shouldn’t he? His money 
never was sufficient; his clothing depends upon 
little money ; his children could not get sufficient 
high grade milk ; the good cuts of meat are only 
infrequently to be found on his table ; his poor 
man’s diet of corn meal and fat back lacks 
everything which the public has been taught, 
in some sections, as absolutely essential for 
growth and good health; his house, the only one 
he can rent or buy, is to be found in the con- 
demned areas, by the marsh, in back of the rail- 
road tracks, near the ash dump, in the alley, in 
no man’s land; the modes for sewerage and gar- 
bage disposal pass him by in hundreds of towns ; 
hospital, medical and nursing care reach him 


adequately in- 
freq uently; 
his work 
is the most 
undesirable in 
town; his 
hours are long 
and he must 
take them or 
leave them; 
his wife must 
drag herself 
out to work in 
order that the 
family income 
shall approxi- 
mate absolute 
needs and her 
work, the 
work that she 
can get, is of 
the sort which 
demands 
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ward rearing children and maintaining the home ; 
kept in ignorance, his ignorance is exploited ; 
play spaces for his children go _ unpro- 
vided; his children must quit school for the 
fields as soon as they possibly can be of any 
assistance ; his children know little of dental and 
oral hygiene and the protection of vaccination 
and other artificial methods of immunization 
against disease may pass them by completely, for 
the great mass of Negroes in America are entire- 
ly untouched by public health services. 

The list is long but only states a few of the 
factors which rob the Negro of his vital forces 
leaving him wide open and a ready victim, not 
only of tuberculosis, but of almost any other 
disease condition as well. And naturally, when 
a partially devitalized person comes down with 
any disease the course and termination of the 
disease is likely to be rapid and unwonted. 

It happens that in large cities of the sort 
which are jealous of their standing in the health 
columns of the country, health workers, sani- 
tarians, social workers and the medical fratern- 
ity all stand aghast at the appalling inroads that 
tuberculosis makes upon their Negro population. 
They look for short crisp words or expressions 
to explain disproportionate morbidity and mor- 
tality. They found such phrases as excessive 
venery, licentiousness, ignorance, dissipation, al- 
coholism and what not. These became the head- 
lines as the causes of tuberculosis among Neg- 
roes, damning a race by labels not quite true. 
Thousands of medical students have sat through 
such teaching and have carried their teaching 
everywhere. Hundreds of Negro medical stu- 
dents have been taught directly or by innuendo, 
that the Negro because of cellular differences is 
a race more susceptible to tuberculosis than any 
other race except the oriental in America. 

No other piece of tommyrot has done more 
to retard an intelligent assault upon this disease. 
Having taught the Negro physician, that person 
closest to the sick of twelve million people, that 
inherent somethings make his people more prone 
to a disease and less likely to recovery meant 
that the medical advisor could do little other 
than to buoy up hope in those whom he felt 
to be hopelessly ill. It meant that the medical 
advisor might sit placidly by, cheering the sick 
whom he had been taught, could not get well,— 
for were they not Negroes in whom tuberculosis 
worked rapidly and inevitably ? 

In some states the strings of the treasury never 
open to let out money for the care of tubercul- 
ous Negroes because men of influence and 
eminence felt, from their teachings, surely not 
from their experience, that saving Negroes from 
the white plague was an impossibility. 


In some communities there is little desire to 
preserve the health of the Negro through the ex. 
penditure of monies from public funds and ye 
sickness in the valley cannot be confined to the 
valley for it will inevitably reach those on the 
hill,—-an interesting sort of retribution. 

Racial susceptibility to disease because o/ cell- 
ular differences does seem to exist but there jg 
no reason for entertaining any such theory as q 
cause of the greater prevalence of a disease in 
a race whose economic status is far removed 
from that of the race with which it is compared. 
Given the same economic level we can expect 
the same reaction to disease. 

Tuberculosis in America will never come into 
control until the plans for its control include 
comprehensive means of markedly improving 
the economic status of the Negro. It is a fact 
which cannot be shunted aside because of its 
magnitude nor because of the huge sums of 
money which would be needed. The neglected 
need good homes, good foods, good clothing, 
education and health education. They need 
these essentials in sufficient abundance as to in- 
sure those bodily protective forces without 
which disease has little opposition. The source 
of disease is most often to be found in the home. 
The home of the Negro is not of his own choos- 
ing; it is most often something which he must 
accept in all of its undersirableness. The social 
system of this country has decreed undesirable 
homes with attendent evils, inescapable evils, for 
the Negro. The social system which created a 
miserable situation for one-tenth of its popula- 
tion can and will see the wisdom of protecting 
itself for selfish reasons even if its humanitarian 
impulses remain unleashed, for one bruised ap- 
ple in a barrel of apples has been known to ruin 
all of the apples. 

Socio-medical agencies will some day take 
their gaze from the headlines which list the 
more fantastic causes of tuberculosis in the 
Negro and they will concentrate their whole at- 
tention upon how he lives, what he eats, what 
he wears, how much he earns and what he 
knows. They will pay no less attention to hos- 
pitalizing the sick but will give more attention 
to correcting those environmental faults which 
are most largely responsible for the disease. They 
realize in the fullest the need for improving the 
environmental dangers now but have placed 
their emphasis on their control plans which can 
be most readily dramatized,—for legislators and 
councilmen may give ear to the visual drama 
which actual disease presents,—and release the 
monies to attack the horrible picture. 

The lower standard of living of the Negro 
in America, depending not upon what he needs 
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nor what he desires, but upon what the ruling 
classes permit him to have, is a reproach to all 
programs having social improvement as their 
objectives. No group in this land wishes more 
ardently to be comfortable; no group strives 
harder to lift itself, although it must attempt to 
do so by its own bootstraps; no group is more 
thoroughly American. And as one hundred per- 
centers they strive almost futilely to attain to all 
of the ideals of this country,—including a high 
standard of living. 

Inasmuch as tuberculosis afflicts so sorely 
those depleted in pocket and in body, the poor- 
est race in the country is most sorely afflicted 
and the Negro race is certainly poor. On the 
other hand, the Jew is freer from tuberculosis 
than any other in America, not because of any 
inherent immunity but because he has the 
money with which to purchase those items 
which keep bodies strong and healthy. What 
a contrast the two races present, both minority 
groups. One has plenty of money and conse- 
quently the best of health while the other has 
insufficient money and further is successfully 
kept from getting the little that he needs, and, as 
a consequence, his health picture is anything but 
enviable. 

All men have hoped for a serum or vaccine 
or some other substance which would effectively 
immunize the well against tuberculosis. None 
has been discovered and fifty years have 
been devoted to the search. Although no im- 
munizing agent is as yet at hand, the years of 
study of tuberculosis have revealed that the 
disease is not incurable if taken early and mod- 
em surgery is saving thousands of those with 
advanced disease who would have died without 
the benefits to be found through surgery in mod- 
ern hospitals. A recent study confounds the 
impression that the Negro does not react as well 
to treatment as do other races. In this study it 


was found that the Negro reacts just as well and 
even a shade better. Some of the impressions 
concerning the Negro which have found accep- 
tance in the literature are erroneous because of 


Patrimony 


By EMMA JOHNSTON 


O honor they may ever hope to win 
For shining deed or spirit-moving word 
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the tendency to jump at conclusions when think- 
ing of folk in whom the investigator may be only 
casually interested and actually to whom he may 
be antagonistic. 

While awaiting the discovery of some artifi- 
cial immunizing agent public and private health 
agencies are working frantically to make tuberc- 
ulosis less of a menace to the welfare of America. 
They work feverishly caring for the crushed 
figures which pour from the machine. Public 
opinion is with the sick but not always with the 
black sick. If sums of money and energy com- 
parable to those spent upon cure could be de- 
voted for a short period of years upon preven- 
tion plans whose very essence would be the 
leveling out of economic evils so that there 
would be no high nor low standard of living, 
but just one fine standard for all groups in this 
country, tuberculosis would be no longer a prob- 
lem and the disproportionate rates between races 
would speedily disappear. Until there is one 
economic level for Americans there will be fav- 
orable and unfavorable balances paralleling the 
varying so-called levels. 

But any attempt at accomplishing this might 
conflict with local attitudes toward minority 
groups. Meanwhile, any degree of intelligence 
suggests that the relation of the faulty econom- 
ical position of the Negro should be recognized 
as of paramount importance in determining the 
health status of the Negro. With such recogni- 
tion of the supreme part which faulty economics 
play in the life of a race, it may be expected 
that a day will come when the literature will 
be rid of statements which accomplish little 
other than to malign a people, and in their stead 
will be placed the fact that a race is out of 
step in the health parade because of the place 
forced upon it in the American scheme. 

From his lowly position,—one which favors 
disease because of loss of the ability of weakened 
tissues to resist disease,—the neglected reach out 
over vast distances to plague health programs in 
enlightened centers, for they come to those cen- 
ters, victims of neglect. 


Of theirs, can give the thrill of pride thev felt 
When, after silent days, their father stirred 
And spoke triumphantly (while scarce a grain 
Of sand within the glass was left to run) : 

“If I should have my life to live again, 


I'd bring my children up as I have done.” 
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Educating Jacksonville’s Tenth Child 


A Close-Up of Race Relations in Florida 


By Rew E. Jackson 


popular institutions. Yet, it is one which 

exhibits an uncertainty of purpose and a 
variability in organization and administration. 
And for the Negro group, in particular, this 
state of affairs is more intensified than in the 
case of other racial groups in America. 

We, in America, have placed too much faith 
in our schools. Achievement in learning and 
the development of an integrated personality 
have been predicted on mere attendance in our 
schools. This is asking too much of our schools 
—or any other educative 


T = public school is one of America’s most 


is impaired by virtue of the fact that the . ount 
superintendent is elected by popular vote. The 
disposition of Florida to cling desperately to the 
last vestiges of its traditional customs and mores 
is evidenced most of all in its treatment of the 
Negro. 

The city of Jacksonville, the largest in Flor- 
ida, is located in Duval County. Hence its pub. 
lic schools are under the control and supervision 
of this county. Our attention is to be addressed 
specifically to the status of the Negro schools in 
Duval County, Florida. 

In order to furnish a sta- 


agencies. But there is even a 
sadder commentary upon our 
public mind. Doting parents, 
whether white, black, yellow 
or red, have had little con- 
cern about the modus oper- 
andi or the level of progress 
of our schools until their bril- 
liant (?) offspring have 
fared badly with the teacher. 
Then a period of rationaliza- 
tion has set in and everything 
and everybody in the school 


How a Florida city pro- 
vides for the education of the 
its Negro citizens is de- 


tistical background for this 
study, request was made of 
the county superintendent 
for certain detailed data. 
These data were denied to 
writer unless informa- 
tion was given as to their 


tailed by a young educator use. The letter from. the 
in that State. 
The Editor. 


county superintendent so 
clearly reflects the attitude 
of the white administrator 
toward the Negro that it is 
reproduced here : 


has conspired against the 
child. This may or may not be so, but the signi- 
ficant point in the case is that their’s is an in- 
dividual assault upon our schools, almost cem- 
pletely devoid of objectivity. It appears to the 
clearer-thinking people of the present day that 
we should not wait until a particular feature of 
the school’s program disturbs us, but that we 
should turn the searchlight constantly upon our- 
selves and be ready at all times to face and to 
accept facts. In this instance, a more dispassion- 
ate appraisal of the school would obtain. 
And that, precisely, is the purpose of this 
article. 

Negro Americans have long complained as 
to the meagre educational facilities provided for 
their children—especially in the South. But, 
paradoxically, all efforts to ascertain true condi- 
tions in order to make them public are met with 
hostility. The stock excuse is that “you might 
offend the white powers-that-be.” But is this the 
real reason for such an attitude or are there 
more basic reasons? 

The public schools in the state of Florida are 
administered by the archaic county system. The 
efficiency of this cumbersome system of control 


BOARD OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Duval County Including City of Jacksonville, 
Jacksonville, Florida, April 12, 1935 
Reid E. Jackson, _ 

Director of Teacher Training, 
Edward Waters College, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Reid: 

I have your letter of April 11th and would 
like to have further information about your in- 
quiry. 

Very truly yours, 
R. C. Marshall, 
Superintendent. 
RCM. T. 

Suffice it to say, that no further inquiry was 
made to this office. 

Fortunately, the writer was in possession of 
the recent Biennial Report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. From this source, 
sufficient data as to Duval County were culled 
to serve our purposes. 

Duval County actually has no Supervisor of 
Negro Schools. The supervision is entrusted to 
the Supervisor of Rural Schools as an additional 
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duty. [his individual is a white person who, in 
the discharge of his duty to the colored schools, 
gems to struggle between a realization of the 
ad plight of the Negro schools and the condi- 
tioning caused by a tradition-wedded South. Be- 
cause of the wide scope of his work, his visits to 
the Negro schools are infrequent. The suitability 


— of the individual for the work of supervision 
the might also be questioned. 
ores There are a total of ninety schools in Duval 
the County and forty-one, or nearly half of them 
are for Negroes. At first notice, this is a sur- 
‘lor. prisingly high ratio as Negroes compose only 
ub. 34-3 per cent of the total population of the 
sion county. But a more critical analysis of the sit- 
sed yation would reveal the fact that approximately 
sin twenty of these schools are one-teacher and 
seven have two teachers. This fact has far- 
sta- reaching implications as to the availability of 
this public education for Negro children in Duval 
of County. 
ent The total cost of real property and equipment 
ita. for the white schools in Duval County is $5,- 
to 851,290.00 while it is $694,519.00 for the col- 
ored schools. 
eir The forty-nine white schools enroll 24,794 
he pupils while the forty-one Negro schools have 
80 a student population of 11,624. There are 817 
de teachers in the white schools and 270 teachers 
or for the Negro schools. This gives a pupil-teacher 
Is ratio of 30.3 to 1 for the white schools and 43 to 
1 for the Negro schools. 
It is interesting to note that 39.1 per cent of 
the pupils in the white schools are found in 
e, grades seven through twelve while only 17.7 
per cent of the Negro students are found in the 
same grades. This might indicate a paucity of 
secondary-school facilities for Negroes in Duval 
County. 
No Negroes are employed by Duval County 
as supervisors. Four white persons serve in this 
d capacity. Only thirteen Negroes are designated 
- as principals in the forty-one colored schools as 
compared with forty-one white persons for the 
forty-nine white schools; and these Negro prin- 
cipals are found in the Jacksonville schools. 
The educational training of the Negro teach- 
ers in Duval County exceeds that of the white 
: teachers. Three hundred and ninety-one or 47.8 
per cent of the white teachers are college gradu- 
ates while fifty-eight or 62.6 per cent of the 


Negro teachers hold college degrees; two hun- 
dred and five or 25.1 per cent of the white teach- 
ers are two-year normal graduates while one 
hundred and sixty-nine of the Negro teachers 
completed a two-year normal course ; two hun- 
dred and three or 24.9 per cent of the white 
teachers are high school graduates while forty or 
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14.9 per cent of the Negro teachers are high 
school graduates; and eighteen or 2.2 per cent 
of the white teachers are less than high school 
graduates while three or 1.1 per cent of the 
Negro teachers have not finished their high 
school training. 

This superiority of the Negro teachers as to 
educational training is to be commended in the 
light of the fact that their average annual salary 
is $469.00 as compared with $1,045.03 for the 
white teachers. The salaries of the Negro teach- 
ers range from $400 to $1,300 and of the white 
teachers from $500 to $3,000 in Duval County. 

In complete consonance with Southern educa- 
tional practices, the sum of $11.76 is expended 
on each Negro child by Duval County in com- 
parison with the amount of $35.09 for each 
white child. 

Yet, despite the great discrepancies in equip- 
ment, salaries, per capita expenditures and the 
like, the Negro child reports an average daily 
attendance of 78 per cent. The white child has 
an average daily attendance of 83 per cent. 

Perhaps, one of the greatest indictments 
against Florida’s educational system is the mat- 
ter of certification. In 1932, certification re- 
quirements were revised in order to raise the 
teaching standard. The most commonly issued 
certificate, The Graduate State Certificate, des- 
ignated the subjects which an individual was 
prepared to teach. However, observation does 
not disclose a complete recognition of certificate 
specifications. This criticism could be directed 
to both the white and colored schools. 

Very little transportation is afforded the 
Negro by Duval County. In 1933-34, 3,088 
white children were transported to schools while 
only 316 Negro children were given transporta- 
tion. The amount spent for the transportation 
of Negro children was not available, but $45,- 
759-30 was utilized for the transportation of 
white children. 

An array of statistical data has great signi- 
ficance to the critically-minded person, but a 
word picture of actual conditions can hardly es- 
cape the notice of all readers. To this end, per- 
sonal visits were made to the Negro schools 
of Jacksonville in order to procure information 

which might offset the limitations of statistical 
data. 

Thirteen of Duval County’s forty-one Negro 
schools are located in the city of Jacksonville. 
Only one of this number offers work in the 
senior high grades. As has already been pointed 
out, this group includes those schools which em- 
ploy over two teachers. Seven of these schools 
are housed in modern structures ; but practically 
all of these buildings are of cheap construction 
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and incomplete in many details. In some in- 
stances, these buildings have been handed down 
to the Negro children when they became inade- 
quate for the white children or the wave of the 
Negro population crowded white families out of 
certain neighborhoods. 

Several of the buildings are wired for elec- 
tricity, but installation of fixtures has been neg- 
lected. With one exception, none of the 
buildings have fire escapes. It is striking that 
the sole building possessing fire escapes is one of 
the oldest and most dilapidated of all the 
schools. The lack of fire escapes creates a grave 
hazard. In fact, it makes the Negro schools 
potential fire traps. In the newer schools, drink- 
ing fountains are found on every floor in the 
halls, but the older buildings have antiquated 
water-fountains, on the outside of the buildings. 
The same condition obtains in regard to toilet 
facilities. 

The senior high school building and one of 
the elementary school buildings have gymnasia 
which can be converted into auditoriums. This 
situation prevails in spite of the fact that some 
of the other schools enroll between 400 and 
1,700 students. 

There is an almost complete lack of library 
facilities in the Negro schools of Jacksonville. 
The meagre collections which exist are the result 
of the personal efforts of administrators, teach- 
ers, and students. 

The ordinary modern conveniences are miss- 
ing in the Negro school. Even telephone com- 
munication is denied. In an instance or two, 
interested parent-teacher organizations maintain 
telephone services. None of the schools is given 
clerical assistance and administrators are forced 
to press teachers into service during their free 
periods. 

In only one building, the senior high school, 
does the Board of Public Instruction provide a 
cafeteria. Some of the other schools improvise 
make-shift and entirely unsatisfactory arrange- 
ments for the selling of lunches. 

The exterior and playground spaces of most 
of the schools are bare and uninviting. There 
is also a lack of playground equipment. Nor 
do the schools have adequate equipment for in- 
struction in sciences. 

The general upkeep of the buildings is ne- 
glected; the lives of children in some of the 
buildings being in constant danger from falling 
plaster. Janitorial services are limited. Many 
of the buildings are heated by wood stoves. 
All in all, the steady deterioration of school 
property is glaringly evident. 

The type of teaching, in the main, is deplor- 
able. Conventional and long-obsolete method- 
ology fail to prepare the students for adjustment 
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to the present world in which they ar living 
The administration of the schools could also }y 
improved. Perhaps, the level of teaching apg 
administration indicates the need of closer super. 
vision. The majority of the economy measure 
in the Jacksonville public school system ap 
pressed on to the Negro schools. Adaitiona| 
teachers are provided to take care of the crowded 
conditions in the white schools. The Negr 
schools operate in double sessions. This curtaik 
the effectiveness of the learning activities for th 
Negro child in Jacksonville; and, in many jp. 
stances, small children are returning home ven 
late in the evening. While attendance officers are 
employed for the white schools, none is engaged 
for the Negro schools. Another evil of the doubk 
session program is evidenced by the refusal o| 
the Board of Public Instruction to provide sub. 
stitute teachers in those schools where this sys. 
tem operates. A teacher working in the mom. 
ing session is forced to take the place of the 
afternoon teacher who is out and vice versa 
Such a situation speaks for itself. 

Space will not permit a detailed description 
of the program of studies in Negro schook 
However, there is a studied attempt on the par 
of the Board of Public Instruction to sponsor 
vocational studies and yet be reluctant to pro- 
vide opportunities for a liberal education in the 
Negro schools. It is discouraging to see students 
being graduated from the Negro schools who ar 
greatly deficient in the fundamental skills of 
reading, writing, and computation. 

It is obvious from the foregoing description 
that the Negro children in Jacksonville do not 
receive educational opportunities in proportion 
to their part in the population. It would be 
needless to compare other data to prove the 
point as to injustices in salaries, equipment and 
the like. But it is interesting to note that a sur- 
vey of the Jacksonville schools was made in 
1927 by Strayer of Columbia University and the 
self-same conditions existing now were pointed 
out and definite recommendations were made 
for both the white and colored schools. Mam 
of the defects as to the white schools have been 
remedied, but practically the same general con- 
ditions continue in the Negro schools. And why 
is this ? 

In the first place, the Negroes of Jacksonville 
are complacent and docile as to their own condi- 
tion and make little or no protest. There is 
record of a group of three of Jacksonville’s more 
militant Negro citizens appearing before the 
Board of Public Instruction and presenting their 
demands. However, their pleas were nullified 
by the acquiescent movements of the very group 
they attempted to help. 

Secondly, Jacksonville’s Negro citizenry lacks 
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wlidarity and voting strength. Out of a Negro 

pulation of 62,500 only 700 have qualified to 
yote; and this qualification is dependent, prin- 
cipally, upon the payment of a poll tax. Asa 
consequence, it is readily seen that the Negro 
has no voice or power in matters of public mo- 
ment. 

Thirdly, Jacksonville has no strong Negro 
civic organizations. Such organizations as the 
V.A.A.C.P. exist in name only and when their 
programs tend to alleviate the sufferings of the 
Negro, they are checked by white dominance. 

In the last place, it is surprising how the two 
races could live in such close proximity and 
know so little of each other as they do in Jack- 
onville. One of the best examples of this schism 
between the two races is seen in the publication 
of the daily newspapers. All of the news pertain- 
ing to the Negroes is collected and edited by 
Negroes. These columns are printed on a sep- 
arate page or two. All editions containing this 
news are marked with a black star and dis- 
tributed only to Negroes. In the opinion of the 
writer, it would be well if the white people read 
this collection of Negro news items. Then they 
might relinquish the stereotype attitude they 
have developed in regard to the Negro. At the 
most, it could do no more harm than has al- 
ready been done. Further attempts to keep the 
two races separated are seen in the procedure for 
issuing salary checks to teachers. The white 
teachers are paid a day in advance of the Negro 
teachers. It is considered unwise to have the two 
groups in town on the same day with their 
checks. 

It would be highly improper to make criti- 
cisms of the present status of Negro schools in 
Jacksonville without suggesting desirable changes 
for those features which are condemned. 


It appears that a higher type of supervision 
would result if a separate office of Supervisor of 
Negro Schools was created and a Negro ap- 
pointed to that position—provided that he would 
be given great latitude by the school authorities 
and the proper support by the Negro teach- 
ers. 

Greater care should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of principals for Negro schools. Adequate 
requirements, based on professional training and 
successful experience, should serve as criteria, 
rather than political connections, subserviency, 
and favoritism. This is a point that can not be 
too strongly urged. 

More schools and better-prepared teachers 
should be provided for Negro pupils. Higher 
salaries should necessarily follow. At least two 
junior high schools should be erected. There 
should be more consideration of the loca- 
tion of schools for Negroes. There seems to 
have been no careful planning in regard to 
school sites. In two instances, two schools with 
large enrollments are existing within a few blocks 
of each other and duplicating the work offered. 
Students come from the extreme western portion 
of Jacksonville to attend these schools. And it 
is in this section of the city that more schools 
should be provided. A larger senior high school 
in a more desirable location is almost impera- 
tive. 

In regard to the small one-teacher schools in 
the county, it is felt that consolidation of those 
in the same area would improve the educational 
situation. 

The most distressing aspect of the entire pic- 
ture, however, is the fact that Duval County, 
with only two exceptions, provides better educa- 
tional facilities for the Negroes than any other 
county in Florida. 


White Man’s Blues 


By Susan SHEPHERD 


I WANT to be softly free 
And moan the Negro blues. 
I want to be softly free 
To moan the Negro blues, 
But being white I sit 
And read the evening’s news. 


I want to feel like the colored man 
Who makes his poems sing. 

I want to feel like the colored man 
Whose poems always sing 

In my red heart like the flutter 
Of the tanager’s black wing. 


But in my chair I sit and hear 
The alley black man laugh. 

I sit and strain my ear to catch 
The alley black man’s laugh, 
Sad to think that I should live 
A life that’s only half. 
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E need not recapitulate her marvel- 
\ \ / ous achievements with the organiza- 
tion that through her rose from 
obscurity to national eminence. The nation 
knows the unprecedented growth of the Inde- 
pendent Order of St. Luke, knows of the wealth 
it accumulated, the benefactions bestowed upon 
its members, the lessons in charity, citizenship, 
religion and thrift it taught, the bank it founded 
and most successfully maintained. The world 
knows that through Maggie L. Walker, this 
monument to her genius and loyalty of her 
members, owed its existence. 


Maggie L. Walker 


A Tribute To A Friend 


By WenveELL P. DaBNey 


she had become a member of the St. Lukes, 
beneficial organization then only known locally 
Her interest in its welfare was enhancei by th 
leisure that followed the end of her school ser. 
vices. She rapidly forged to the front. Th 
smoothness of youth became the suavity of age 
Experience soon taught her the folly of taking 
people at their face value. She learned to judge, 
she could already smile and sweetly phrase the 
pleasant sayings that meant so much to recipi. 
ents, whose daily lives were hardened by toil, o: 
saddened by the sorrows that adversity ever 

brings. Never a fighter, in 


We will therefore _ briefly the sense of facing a foe, giy. 
show the personal side of this ing blow for blow, she left, 
great woman, of whose real The late Maggie L. apparently, the battle to the 
soul, the public little knows. Walker was one of Vir- adversary, for nature had 
& ginia’s distinguished citi- taught her that “honey 

The ending of the Civil zens. A bank executive, a catches more flies than vine- 
War marked the birth of civic worker, president of gar,” “a soft answer turneth 
Maggie L. Walker. Maggie the Order of St. Luke, she away wrath.” An _actres 
Lena Mitchell, a_ bright was probably one of the born, a diplomat bred, she 
cheerful cherub, with a smile ablest American business rapidly rose to eminence in 
that lasted until “God women of this generation. the Grand Old Order. The 
touched her with His finger —The Editor. financial phase engrossed her 
and she slept.” From early greatest attention, for most of 


school days, a creature of 

joy, save when she heard the clarion call of 
duty in the voice of her mother and sometimes 
felt the slap of that same individual, who had 
been trained in the rugged school of slavery, 
when Solomon’s sage admonition, “spare the 
rod, spoil the child” ever held first place in rear- 
ing the young. 

In an alley known to us as “Maggie Mitchell’s 
Alley” dwelt Mrs. “Lizzie” Mitchell, the mother, 
a fine lusty specimen of our race, who daily 
did such yeoman service at the wash tub, that 
poor Maggie, her brother Johnnie, her cousin 
“Ed,” worked like Trojans to deliver the gar- 
ments chastened by soap and suds to the white 
folks who praised more than they paid—that is 
to say, the excellence of service rendered, was 
far more generous than the compensation ac- 
corded. In the High School, class of ’83, our 
little group graduated and Maggie, with no 
time left for dancing and other social pleasures, 
became a school teacher. A few years of en- 
gagement to Armstead Walker, was followed by 
the marriage that took her from school and gave 
her a taste of responsibilities to which she had 
before been a stranger. Long before this time, 


the old enemies, engendered 
by envy of her rapid progress, had journeyed 
to the vale of silence or death. The bank was 
founded as the fame of her organization spread 
and grew with the distinction born of her abil- 
ity. The “Old True Reformers” had climbed 
the heights of prosperity, sunk to the depth of 
obscurity. 

Maggie L. Walker carefully avoided the pit- 
falls that brought its ruin. By thousands her 
organization increased. The stability of her bank 
became proverbial. In distant cities, branches 
of the St. Lukes, both adult and juvenile, spread. 
Her name became synonymous with ability and 
prosperity, then the blow came, a blow that 
would have ruined most men, killed most 
women. Her husband, mistaken for a burglar, 
shot by his son! The deplorable accident brought 
enemies to the front again, but she gloriously 
triumphed over them for the courts of law 
cleared her son of the monstrous charge of mur- 
dering his father! 

Later came the injury, a fall that physically 
incapacitated her and from which she never 
recovered, but she never surrendered. Sublime 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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Reviews 


PROBLEMS OF THE NEW CUBA. Report of the 
Commission on Cuban Affairs. New York. Foreign 
Policy Association. $3.00. 


HIS report is the result of two months of intensive 

first hand study made by Dr. Raymond L. 
Buell, president of the Foreign Policy Association, and 
ten specialists at the request of the Cuban government. 
Fach investigator wrote the chapters dealing with his 
own specialty, and the whole group agreed upon the con- 
dusions subject to reservations by certain members. The 
result is a work that exhibits on a large scale that well- 
nigh perfection usually attained in the Foreign Policy 
Association Reports. 

The report properly emphasizes the fact that, of all 
of Cuba’s problems, sugar still remains the most im- 
portant. The island can hardly expect in the near future 
to market more than 3,000,000 tons of sugar a year 
although it is equipped to produce more than 5,000,000 
tons. But stability is not to be achieved by finding a 
market for 5,000,000 tons since this would only accentu- 
ate the evils of the one-crop system. “The most import- 
ant task before Cuba,” the commission concludes, “is 
to develop sustenance farming to support the country 
population during the dead season, and create an agri- 
cultural middle c ass.” 

Although Cuban Negroes are not given extensive 
treatment in this study, every section of it vitally affects 
them. No one knows exactly how many Negroes there 
are in Cuba. Dr. Buell, who wrote the chapter on 
“Population Elements,” properly suggests that the esti- 
mate of twenty-seven per cent is too low, points out that 
“many mulattoes now pass as white Cubans,” and re- 
minds us that “some Cuban observers believe that not 
more than half of the total popu‘ation is pure white.” 
Since these Negroes are more fully integrated into the 
political and economic life of the island than are 
American Negroes into that of this country, they will 
rise or fall with the nation as a whole. In other words, 
there can be, in Cuba’s “New Deal,” nothing compar- 
able to our racial wage differential, our Lily White TVA, 
our garing inequalities in salary or distribution of 


relief. 

This is not to say that there is no race prejudice in 
Cuba. In some towns Negroes are not supposed to occupy 
certain sections of pubic parks. This reviewer, however, 
on the basis of personal observation during the summer 
of 1933, would suggest that this custom is not wide- 
spread. He certainly saw no evidence of it in Havana, 
Matanazas, Camaguey, Bayamo or Santiago. 

The race issue became temporarily acute during the 
short-lived Grau San Martin regime when many white 
Cubans feared a Negro uprising. While these fears have 
subsided, the presence of a large number of Negroes 
in all ranks of the army gives them a powerful position 
since the Batista-Mendieta administration is relying just 
as strongly upon the army to keep it in power as did 
Machado. But, this reviewer believes, Cuban Negroes are 
no more agreed upon “integration” than are American 
Negroes. It is interesting, therefore, to note Dr. Buell’s 


conc usion. After rejecting the Communists’ proposal 
to establish the province of Oriente as an autonomous 
Negro state as “fantastic,” he continues: “Cuba will 
solve its racial problem by keeping schools open to 
Negro children, increasing educational facilities to chil- 
dren not in school, and working out an economic and 
social system in which Negroes, equally with whites, 
will have an opportunity to earn a live ihood and to 
Can American Negroes afford to 


build a civilization.” 
remain ignorant of the future developments in Cuba? 

The mere fact of the publication of this report is just 
as significant as the contents of the report. The Com- 
mission did not follow the usual procedure of submitting 
a typewritten copy to the Cuban government for its ap- 
proval. Had this procedure been followed, the result 
woud probably have been the same as that in the case 
of the famous Myers Report on the Arkansas share- 
croppers. It would never have been published. 

The publication of Problems of the New Cuba sug- 
gests also that the United States might send a similar 
commission of experts to the Virgin Islands. Now that 
the Reynolds Commission has suspended its investiga- 
tion, President Roosevelt has again the opportunity of 
sending trained observers to our “poor house,” with un- 
limited powers to investigate and publish their findings. 
The public would then have an accurate picture of the 
misery of our wards. Is it unreasonable to demand that 
we do for one of our possessions what American citizens 
have done for our Cuban protectorate ? 


RAYFORD W. LOGAN 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE NEGRO IN PITTS- 
BURG. By Elsie Witchen. Tuberculosis League of 
Pittsburgh. 

FF OPOGRAPHY lent itself admirably to the study, 
“Tuberculosis and The Negro in Pittsburgh,” by 

Elsie Witchen. In it, the Lower Hill and Strip, the 

Middle Hill, and the Upper Hill are reported as centers 

of greatest Negro populations. The study finds the great- 

est socio-economic faults within the Lower Hi'l district. 

As the study goes from the horrors of the Lower Hill 

slowly upward until it reaches the Upper Hill, it finds 

steadily decreasing sickness from tuberculosis for the 
trek goes from rotten economics to the better economics 
of those with fair incomes and of greater intellect. 

This, the literal experience in Pittsburgh, is the figur- 

ative experience of every city. Studies which show that 

morbidity rates diminish with improved economics pre- 
sent a sociological truth long established but still ignored. 

The study does a necessary thing for the Negro when 
it reverts to the publicity technique used by anti-tubercu- 
losis associations in their infancy, in that it attempts to 
dramatize by words and by photographs, the horrors and 
the dangers to health inherent in filthy living quarters 
and in miserable occupations which yield indecently low 
wages. It suggests that a major attack upon tubercu- 

losis might be made by concentrating larger upon im- 

proving the economic status of the greatest sufferer from 

this disease. It emphasizes contributory causes of tuber- 
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culosis as revealed in Pittsburgh, such as low wages, 
rotten houses, neglect, discriminations of many kinds, 
color bias, exp'oitations by overlords and class repres- 
sions. In presenting these factors, it tacitly suggests that 
social agencies should assist in getting rid of them. The 
Statistics run close to those of other studies. 

PEYTON F. ANDERSON, M.D. 
A SAINT IN THE SLAVE TRADE: 
CLAVER. By Arnod Lunn. New York: 
and Ward. $2.50. 


PETER 
Sheed 


VERY man may be presumed to give a valid ac- 

count of himself until a more adequate explana- 
tion be forthcoming. If Peter Claver, who for nearly 
forty years toiled among the slaves in the harbor of 
Cartagena were asked to explain his conduct, he would 
have answered that he was simply trying to carry 
out the commands of the Master whose precepts he 
accepted as the rule of life. As for the terrific self- 
conquest that his office as good Samaritan involved, 
that was for him all in the day’s work. He refused 
even to consider the toil, the tropic heat, the vermin 
and smel’s and suffocation as sufficient, and insisted 
upon adding other personal inconveniences, such as 
fasting and hair-shirts. If the Behaviorists can exp'ain 
Claver in terms of reactions and conditions, or the 
Freudians in terms of complexes, they are welcome to 
their job. 

Arnold Lunn, traveler, philosopher, controversialist, 
gave up trying to explain Claver’s miraculous life and 
contented himself with studying what Claver did. This 
story he tells in bri liant strokes, free from the conven- 
tional language of saints’ lives: the story of Claver’s 
lifelong battle to vindicate the Negro as a human 
being. 

Claver’s assault was not theoretical. With his very 
hands he dragged from the depths the human person- 
alities of hundreds of thousands of living men and 
women. He dragged them out from the physical degra- 
dation and misery into which were plunged a people 
ancient, nobe, and free; out from the mental misery 
of fear and ignorance. He defied every threat from the 
powerful men who held these people under their con- 
trol. And he never relaxed from his task. 


A question is raised by the fact that Claver did not 
leave on any known record a protest against the slave 
trade as such. Lunn gives his own explanation to the 
effect that “Father Claver was so occupied with slaves 
that he had little time to think about slavery.” Con- 
siderable polemics in the book, apart from its biograph- 
ical character, hinge upon this circumstance, for Mr. 
Lunn crosses swords with what he considers certain 
humbuggeries or superficialities of humanitarianism. So- 
cia'-minded persons, if they do not get too angry at Mr. 
Lunn for the blows he sheds upon the objects of his 
dislike, may yet sift gold out of his observations. He 
instances with approval the repeated condemnations of 
the slave trade by the Catholic Church. Doubt, how- 
ever, may be expressed as to his remarks (p. 67). 
“But it is impossible to prove [from the standpoint of 
Catholic theology] that slavery, which admittedly proved 
in practice to be incompatible with Christianity, was 
theoretica'ly irreconcilable with the Christian view of 
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life.” Despite certain theologians whose opinior. he cite 
it is far from clear, even from the purely theoretical 
standpoint, that anyone has a right to that hy pothetical 
free disposition of his own person and labor that theiy 
argument postulates. 

Says Igino Giordani, “Il Messagio Sociale di Ges, 
(Milan, 1935): “The saint himself is not necessarj) 
a sociologist ; but his sanctity is reflected in the socjai 
order, into which he transfers, with heroic entirety, th 
maximums of the Gospel. So that even if he is not a. 
quainted with the laws of distribution and_ production, 
of capita! and labor, of statistics and theories, he stjjj 
knows that he has no right to live in comfort when son, 
one is suffering hunger next to him; that if he own 
a coat and his neighbor is naked, he should give hj 
neighbor half of his coat—if he does not give him th 
whole of it. The saint may never have made an ¢. 
professo study of the problem of slavery; but for his 
part he knows that the duty of charity demands tha 
master and servant stand upon the same moral plan 
and that it imposes on both of them such relations a 
impel them to become brothers.” 

Claver was the type of man who does not conceiy 
causes as causes. He was a saint of abnegation, rather 
than of organization. His action, as far as it had any 
theoretical basis with reference to slavery, was based 
upon the simple assumption that if he could mak 
the slaves human beings, they would inevitably come 
to be treated as human beings, which woud be the end 
of slavery. Such optimsim was better justified in the 
Spanish regime than in the Anglo-Saxon types of slave 
exploitation, which Lunn ably contrasts with it. In point 
of fact the assumption worked. Claver’s sweat and 
agony laid the foundation for the eventful emancipa- 
tion of the South American slaves, while it infinitely 
ameliorated their condition during the intervening period 
Claver taught a lesson which is at the base of am 
solution of the tension between the races when, as a 
white man, he summoned Heaven and scorned Hell, 
made himself the “save of slaves,” and lived for thirty 
years on an hour’s sleep and a couple of potatoes dail 
in order to treat the black man as a man and a brother 

JOHN LA FARGE 
ISLAND INDIA GOES TO SCHOOL. By Edwin R 
Embree, Margaret Sargent Simon and W. Bryant 
Mumford. University of Chicago Press. $2.00 


pean INDIA is three-quarters of a million squire 

miles of islands in the Malay Archipelago, between 
southeastern Asia and northern Australia. It is fifty: 
five times larger than the area of its mother-countty, 
Holland. Here live 241,000 white men, and 60,500,000 
b'ack, brown and yellow men, producing 30 per cent 
of the world’s rubber, 18 per cent of its tin, 18 per cent 
of its tea, 84 per gent of its cocaine, 97 per cent of its 
quinine, 8 per cent of its sugar, 8 per cent of its coffee, 
and 3 per cent of its oil. Here are the famed oil ports 
of Tarkan and Balik that supply the Japanese Navy with 
most of its fuel oi'. Here is the base of famed Dutch 
Shell Oil. Here—in Sumatra—are 7,500,000 brown folk 
and a Goodyear rubber plantation. Here is an insular 
possession whose exports exceeded its imports by $100,- 
000,000 in the dank, dark year of our Lord, 1933. It is 
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the civil service heaven for all good Dutch. It is the 
happy hunting ground for a country that boasts an 
unsurpassed colonial po.icy—one of exploiting rather 
than ruling—a policy typed by Fortune Magazine in the 
statement, “I don’t care who holds the cow so long as I 


can milk it.” 

This study of the Dutch East Indies’ educational pro- 
gram was made by the Julius Rosenwald Fund at the 
instance of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
Dutch government of the East Indies. There are 21,000 
schools-government, Mohammedan, Catholic, Mission 
and private—reaching approximately two million people 
at a cost of approximate y one hundred million guilders 
since 1933 the guilder is the equivalent of 68.05 cents 
in United States currency). ‘The government supervises 
and finances most of the schools in the islands. The edu- 
cational system is based upon the theory of substituting 
the European culture for the native island cultures, 
wherever “necessary.” 

Island India Goes to School does not criticize the 
educational method of this system by European stand- 
ards. In its own words—‘“Our criticisms are against a 
system, however competent, which tends to disinherit a 
people from its own traditions and ways of life, which 
assumes that ‘progress’ means western civilization, which 
ignores all the beauty and expression and communal 
assets of the East.” They be‘ieve that this European- 
izing of the Indies’ education has only served to dazzle 
the natives with western power and wealth. The Dessa 
schools have done little with the Native gamelan music. 
They have overglorified the formal classroom work, and 
have left the native with a meager personal and social 
expression as well as a pronounced inability to do any- 
thing with a newly acquired artificia' leisure. 

In the University the natives have been given a con- 
ventional training which promises to be nothing more 
than a recondite and expensive superstructure unless its 
program is changed to a creative as well as a pedagogic 
one. In brief, the educational program must be tied 
up with the ambitions and self-respect of Island India. 
Some account must be taken of the native history and 
culture of the people. 

The authors have suggested, therefore, broad revi- 
sions in the educational scheme. In this connection it 
should be noted that Island India’s peasantry has an 
extremely low standard of living. Capitalism, commun- 
ism and nationalism are constant'y setting up new ten- 
sions in the larger islands. According to western-world 
standards the natives are “incurably shiftless and care- 
less.” Their Dessas are run on a communal basis yet 
when communist agitation was most effective two years 
ago, the following announcement was posted in one of 
the villages: 

“No member of the village may join a communist 
party ; if he does so he shall lose his communal rights 

in the village.” 

The authors urge a complete change in the point of 
view of the ruling classes toward native education and 
native culture. It is possible to combine the western- 
world values with the indigenous culture of the islands 
and improve the educational system, they maintain. 

Island India Goes to School is written with charm and 
tact, but between its lines is the story of exploitation 
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without mercy. As a sample of the art of book design, 


illustrating and typograpny, the volume is positively 
beautiful. IRA DeA. REID 


RED PEPPER 
(Continued from Page 207) 
music an’ dat boy sing! Gits it right from me! 
Ah always cud play a banjo, an’ Debby can 
sing a earful right now! Hot dawg! Lissen, 
folks, lissen!”” Old Wade began to pat his foot 
and forgot his food. 

Other pieces followed, some so lively that 
every foot in the room moved in time; others 
made the old people look at one another and 
smile gently and when Saul Triblett played the 
Meditation from Thais,” tears dropped down old 
Dave’s black cheeks and Debby hunched her 
chair closer to her husband. 

“And now, folks, we have a special treat for 
you!” came the announcer’s insinuating. voice ; 
“This morning Saul Triblett was married, and 
lovely Mrs. Adele Triblett is right here in the 
studio! She has looked at her husband all the 
while the concert was on the air! She is blush- 
ing right this minute! Anyway, what I want to 
say, is, Mrs. Triblett has red gold hair and Saul 
is going to play his own composition, written 
for his wife, for the first time on the air, or any 
other place! Saul is smiling at his wife! And 
here he goes, ‘Red Pepper’ !” 

“God bless ’°em!” cackled old Wade, “Hot 
dawg, dey is married! Dave Harper! Fust we 
was brothers-in-laws! Now we is great-gran- 
daddies-in-laws! Debby, we got in on de wed- 
din’! Reef, put dat cider ’way an’ bring out 
some strong corn! Shake han’s Dave, shake 
han’s!” 


Marjorie Griffiths 
African Woman 
Sculpture by Richmond Barthe 


Courtesy of Harmon Foundation 
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Survey of 


Honors 


Dr. John P. Turner, prominent physician and surgeon 
of Philadelphia, was elected to the Board of Education 
of that city. He is the first Negro ever to become a 
member of the Board. Dr. Turner was educated in the 
public schools of New York City and the Coliege of the 
City of New York. He studied medicine at Shaw Uni- 
versity and the University of Pennsylvania and surgery 
at the Graduate Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Turner is a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C., Berean 
Manual Training School, Phi adelphia, Pa., and Cheyney 
Teachers College, Cheyney, Pa. He is the author of 
Ring Worm and Its Successful Treatment. 


* * * 


Dr. John Hope, president of Atlanta University, was 
the recipient of the honorary degree of LL.D. which 
was awarded at the Brown University commencement. 
Dr. Hope is a graduate of Brown in the class of °94. 
This is the second honorary degree conferred by his 
Alma Mater. 

* * * 

The University of Cincinnati Medical School graduat- 
ed the first colored woman in its history in th: > 
of Miss Lucy Orintha Oxley. Miss Oxley was the ony 
woman in her class. 

* * * 

Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, founder and president 
of Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
has been awarded the Spingarn Medal for 1935, accord- 


Dr. John P. Turner 


ing to am announcement by Oswald Garriso: 


garn medalist and the second woman to rec: ive thi 
honor, the first being the late Mrs. Mary R 


ored Womens’ Clubs. 
Mrs. Bethune is an able speaker and has exerted wide 
influence in race relations throughout America 
* * * 


Sororities 


Thelma Rae Thurston, senior student of journalism, 
University of Minnesota, was asked to resign from 
Theta Sigma Phi, honorary journalism society, after sh 
had been initiated by the local chapter, Nu, at Minne. 
sota. The national society approved the election of M 
Thurston without Faculty 
advisers and members of the Nu chapter which elected 
Miss Thurston have promised to fight this law of th 
nationa! chapter which meets in Austin, Texas, this 
month. 


knowing her “color.” 


Colleges 


Dr. A. Clayton Powell who has just resigned his pas- 
torate of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, one of the larg. 
est organized Christian churches in the world, recent) 
contributed $1,000.00 to the Endowment Fund of Vir 
Dr. Powe! 
stipulated that the sum be used to endow a chair ir 


gania Union University, Richmond, Virginia. 


Religious Education. 


Sidney C. Brown 
President, Tampa Urban League 


Vil ard, 
chairman of the Spingarn Medal Award Comiuittee of 
the N.A.A.C.P. Mrs. Bethune is the twenty-fiist Spin. 


Talbert, 
former y president of the National Association of (Co). 
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Awards 
Miss Mae Murphy of Baltimore, senior in the School 
of Journalism at Ohio State University, was awarded 
frst prize in the Essay Contest held last month by the 
pusiness Trades Association of Columbus, Ohio. The 
prize of $25.00, donated by the Afarmado Club of the 
ame city, was offered for the best 3000 word essay 
describing ways in which the Business and Trades Asso- 
ciation could accomplish the greatest good for the com- 
munity as well as for its members. Miss Murphy also 
eceived a signal award for scholarship in her univer- 
sity studies—the 1935 Sigma Delta Chi Scholarship 
\ward for distinguished work over a period of three years. 
jhe is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Murphy. 
* 


* 


Employment 


After three years of effort on the part of many in- 
dividuals and organizations in Harlem, Negroes were 
placed in the operative department of the magnificent 
new Independent Subway of New York City as train 
conductors. Thirteen Negroes were employed who had 
previously quality by Civil Service examination. Other 
Negroes have been employed in the change booths since 
the opening of the subway. 


* * 


* 


Athleties 


Continuing his amazing track performances Jesse 
Owens, Ohio State University sophomore, won four 
first p'aces in the National Inter-collegiate Meet just 
finished at Los Angeles, California. The press charac- 
terized the meet as Owens versus University of Southern 
California, which won the team championship. But two 
men represented Ohio State University—OQwens and 
Beechum. Owens scored 40 points for his college, smash- 
ing his way to victory in the 100- and 220-yard dashes, 
the 220-yard hurdle and the broad jump over the pick 
of college athletes from the East, Middle-West, Far 
West and South. 


Publications 


Black Reconstruction, a penetrating study of the role 
played by Negroes in the reconstruction of the South 
after the Civil War, from the pen of Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, has created a furore among American historians 
and students of the Civil War period. Dr. DuBois’s book 
has received the most prominent position in the Book 
Review sections of the New York Times and the New 
York Tribune. It wil! be reviewed in Opportunity in 
the near future by Dr. Charles Wesley, professor of his- 
tory at Howard University. 


Loren Miller, a frequent contributor to OpPoRTUNITY 
Magazine, former contributing editor of the California 
Eagle, recently arrived in New York from Los Angeles, 
California, in order to take a position as a member of the 
staff of The New Masses. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Mae Murph) 


MAGGIE L. WALKER 
(Continued from Page 216) 
was the courage that came to her rescue. She 
attended her duties as of yore, smiled as she 
ever did before, and soon the public was familiar 
with the sight of her as she sat in the wheeling 
chair or specially constructed auto, in which she 
travelled incessantly, for her life now embraced 
many civic and humanitarian activities. 

In the shadow of death she lingered for many 
years, but soldier-like, she never faltered in her 
march onward and upward. Some months ago, 
she wrote me a letter in which she said, “I love 
my people. I want to do all the good I can be- 
fore I go. Some morning they will find me 
dead.” No nobler words were ever said, but, 
jocularly I replied, “Don’t worry about that, 
Maggie, think of the fine funeral you will have.” 
Her answer was, “I am not worrying about the 
funeral, but about not living long enough to 
help my people more.” 

A little later this wonderful woman was 
“gathered to her fathers.” It is unnecessary for 
us to speak of the magnificence of her funeral 
obsequies, the eulogies of eminent state and 
city officials, the tributes of the press, the tears 
of the thousands who had knelt before her in 
humble homage, adoring worship. Her last will 
and testament showed her great love and sacri- 
fices for her family, her loyalty to the St. Lukes, 
her passion for her people. 
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B. SOPKIN & SONS, INC. 
Manufacturers 
Specializing in Do lar Dresses and Smocks 
3900 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


June 7, 1935 
Mr. Elmer Anderson Carter, 
Editor, Opportunity, 
1133 Broadway, 
New York City, New York. 
Dear Sir: 


N Mr.Lester B. Granger's “The Negro—Friend or Foe 
of Organized Labor?” are several references to B. 
Sopkin and Sons. 

The first is an accusation that we are being worked 
under sub-union standards, under sweatshop standards. 
A manager in a union factory, with whom I recently 
conversed, to'd me that he could not depend upon his 
colored employees because they always returned to B. 
Sopkin & Sons whenever they could. Along with this 
fact goes another: the white employees, working side by 
side with the black workers, have not left their jobs for 
the union heavens we are told exist. When one realizes 
that the Nordic employees, unlike their darker-skinned 
fellows, have always been free to better their condition, 
have always been acceptable to the union monarchs, 
one becomes startled by the supineness with which these 
white workers to’erate the same supposedly sub-union 
working conditions allegedly imposed only upon their 
less fortunate coworkers. 

The second charge is that we are being paid by sub- 
union standards. Neither my own investigations nor 
the investigations of many others have unearthed the 
truth of that statement. During the NRA we were 
being paid above our code’s requirements, and_ those 
same wage levels are being maintained after the invalida- 
tion of the code, which is something many other shops 
are not doing. Moreover, a group of skilled workers, 
white and black alike, averaged more than $44.00 per 
week last year during our nine-months working period, 
which in total is equivalent to what a union peer would 
earn under the union scale in eleven and one-ha'f 
months. 

If these wages represent the sinful degradation of sub- 
unionism, it is not surprising that the Negro employee 
accepts them, since he has very few other avenues open 
to him in Chicago’s garment industry; but isn’t it sur- 
prising that the white workers, receiving the same wages 
but having no such scarcity of new fields, should accept 
them instead of prancing off to the union bonanzas? 
The only explanation of such conduct I can offer is either 
that these union gold mines do not exist in our industry 
or that some special purging hateful to the white em- 
ployees has been a prerequisite to entrance into heaven. 


Correspondence 


Mr. Granger continues: “The International Ladiey 
Garment Workers’ Union tries vainly to organize the 
Sopkin employees and meets the opposition of numeroys 
influential Negro citizens.” Unless Mr. Granger wishes 
to call some of the finest, cleanest, and most intelligent 
Negroes of this city fools, he will admit that they hay 
found enough in this local situation to fully justify their 
sincere opposition to the I.L.G.W.U. 

Then, of course, we spill forward into the charge that 
Well, | 
might not know a company union were I to meet it fact 
to face, but I am quite sure that this definition will not 
be far amiss: 


we are exploited under a company scheme. 


A company union is an organization 
whereby the employees of one company are brought to- 
gether under the supposed or real direction of a joint 
committee of managers and employees. Though we hav 
many separate and self-ruling clubs organized for the 
purpose of drinking tea and eating sandwiches to the 
serious task of producing a winning baseball team, and 
though we are free to elect, appoint, select, or in any 
other way choose a representative, or representatives, 
from sections, rooms, or plants, I don’t believe that any 
serious observer would characterize our merely general 
sympathy as company unionism any more than he would 
so characterize the unity of interest which exists in most 
families. 

And, though I am acquainted with most of the 
leaders Mr. Granger mentions, I have not heard one of 
them say any of the things Mr. Granger has put in 
quotation marks. Indeed, these same leaders have ad- 
vised, and received for us, a wage increase. The con- 
sensus of their opinion has been, and still is, that an 
amicable arrangement which contains most of the ad- 
vantages and few of the disadvantages of a turbulent 
system should be the arrangement kept in effect. 

Perhaps Mr. Granger is unaware that the Negro 
workers of B. Sopkin & Sons are quite intelligent enough 
to make their own decisions, which they did in an un- 
influenced balloting, 739 to 29 against the I.L.G.W.U. 
Perhaps Mr. Granger is unaware that those same em- 
ployees did not wait for the problem to smack them in 
the face, but sought the problem and smacked it in the 
face. 

I do agree with Mr. Granger when he scores white- 
collar leadership to the extent to which that kind of 
leadership has sought to cram something down our 
throats. We do we!come advice, but we are American 
enough to expect others to sympathize with our desire 
to decide for ourselves, without the constant poking of 
adverse and unjustified criticism. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. WELLINGTON EVANS, 
Manager, Publ'c Relations. 
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qe futility of mild protest against repeated denial 

of jobs to Negroes on tax-supported public works 
projects was recognized by the Executive Board of the 
National Urban League at its May meeting. The Board 
yoted unanimously to seek legal means of protecting 
the right of Negroes to work as taxpayers and citizens. 


Accordingly, word was sent to Urban League branches 
and committees as well as to workers’ groups, asking 
them to present to the national office any clear-cut 
cases of racial discrimination by employers or labor 
ynions where Negro workers are restrained from em- 


ployment on public works projects. 


* * 


Advisory Council for Negroes of 


The Emergency 
Baton Rouge, La., is carrying on a determined fight 
against the barrier which local FERA officials have 
erected, shutting colored citizens out of the relief set-up. 
There are no colored case workers; skilled workers are 
classified as unskilled laborers; a Negro day 
established after long delay as a FERA project, was 
located seven miles out of town and a mile off the 
highway. Dr. H. H. Huggins, Chairman, and J. E. Per- 
kins, Secretary of the Baton Rouge EAC, have made 
strong protest to the state administration and to Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Administrator. The National Urban 
League, through its Washington office, is now seeking 


nursery, 


adjustment. 


Prominent colored social workers, meeting in Mon- 


treal as delegates and visitors to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, expressed the opinion that a 
Negro should be named to the Wage Disputes Board, 
which is being set up by Harry L. Hopkins of the Works 
Progress Administration, in order to adjudicate disputes 
as to wages and hours arising under the new $4,000,000 
Work Relief Appropriation. 

In a special telegram to Mr. Hopkins, T. Arnold Hill, 
Urban 


acting executive secretary of the National 


League, expressed the opinion of Negro social workers 


as follows: 


Montreal, Canada 
June 12, 1935 


“Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, 
Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


“Discussion of wages under works program at a group 
assembled by National Urban League during session of 
National Conference of Social Work in Montrea! resulted 
in recommendation that you be urged to name Negroes 
to Wage Disputes Board soon to be named by you. 
Likelihood of wage disputes large in number and signifi- 
cant in implication in connection with Negroes plus 
additional fact that so large a proportion of workers to 
be served will be of this race makes the appointment 
of Negroes to the Board both expedient and urgent. 

T. ARNOLD HILL, 
National Urban League.” 


* 


The youngest of Urban League presidents is Sidney 
C. Brown, who assumes leadership of the Tampa Urban 


The Urban League in Action 


League Board at the age of 36, succeeding R. M. Clewis 
who served in that post for over five years. A native 
of New York State, and graduate of Manitoba College, 
Canada, Mr. Brown had actual experience as a social 
worker, before entering the profession of law. He has 
been active in Tampa business, political and religious 
organizations, as well as a leader in the legal profession. 


* * 


The Kansas City, Mo., Urban League celebrated on 
June 14th, its sixteenth anniversary with an informal 
dinner of the Board of Directors at which the work 
of the past half-year was reviewed. In addition, there 
was an exhibit of clothes made by the FERA class in 
sewing, a housing exhibit, and a song fest by members 
of the Blind Handicraft and Choral Club to indicate 
different phases of the League’s community program. 


* * 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle comments editorially on 
the work of the Brook'yn Urban League: 


THE TASK OF THE URBAN LEAGUE 


The serious problem of the unemploymed Negro was 
the subject of a recent mass meeting at the Academy of 
Music, held under the auspices of the Brooklyn Urban 
League-Lincoln Settlement. In addition to the matter 
of jobs and provisions for the care of Negro delinquents, 
emphasis was also placed on the question of housing, 
the statement being made by Hubert T. Delaney, Negro 
member of the Board of Taxes and Assessments, that 
the Negro suffers more in proportion from the lack of 
proper housing facilities than do other groups. 


It is but natural that the Urban League should take 
the lead in seeking a so ution of these various related 
problems, for that organization came into being in 1916 
as an interracial board for the specific purpose of plan- 
ning and carrying out through a trained Negro staff a 
program of social service among the colored people of 
Brooklyn. It has many accomplishments to its credit, 
such as conducting a day nursery to aid working mothers, 
in which 6,000 child-days of care were provided during 
the season of 1933-1934. It conducts the Hudson Avenue 
and the Snyder Avenue Boys Clubs. Its staff workers 
maintain contact with the Children’s Court and the 
Adolescents’ Court. It helps to supervise a housekeeping 
project. It cooperates with the Home Relief Bureau. 
The Services of President William H. Baldwin, Execu- 
tive Director Robert J. E'zy and its other officers and 
directors are deeply appreciated by all who have had 
any contacts with the work of the league. 


As a result of its various worth-while activities the 
league has been looked to for leadership and actual 
performance in organizing and directing relief work 
among the 75,000 Negroes of Brooklyn. It deserves the 
support of the general public in its efforts to raise a 
$25,000 fund needed to continue its important responsi- 
bilities for the remainder of the year. 
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OPPORTUNITY—JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


REWARD! 


To students obtaining greatest number of new subscribers to 
OPPORTUNITY Magazine by September 15th, Scholarships 
ranging from $250 to $50 will be awarded. 


OPPORTUNITY'S SECOND STUDENT 
SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


Beginning June 1, 1935—Ending September 15, 1935 
First Grand Prize $250.00 
Second Grand Prize $225.00 
Third Grand Prize $200.00 


General Prizes — Number Unlimited 
$150.00, $75.00 and $50.00 Scholarships 


CASH PRIZES FROM $1.00 TO $50.00 
EVERY ENTRANT WINS A PRIZE 


Open to any college student or high school senior in the 
United States and the West Indies 


For further information consult the advertising pages or write 


STUDENT CONTEST 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway New York City 
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